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Sermons for the Month of December 


THE SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


ON THE EXAMPLE OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“What went ye out to see?”—Matt. xi, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—John’s embassy to Christ; its result. Christ's testimony to 
John. John’s character; his detachment from the world; his penance; 
his zeal; his constancy. John as a prophet. These traits in opposition 
to the vices of the worldly. The lessons we are to learn. The virtues 
we must practise. 


The disciples of the Baptist entertained so high an opinion of their 
master, and were so strongly attached to him, that they were un- 
willing to persuade themselves that Jesus was the expected Messias, 
and were disposed to view Him in the light of a rival, whose in- 
creasing reputation they considered as injurious to the fame of 
their respected teacher. To eradicate from their minds these dan- 
gerous sentiments, John avails himself of the account which they 
themselves had brought to him in his confinement, and sends two of 
his disciples to Our Lord, that from their own observation they 
might be convinced of the superior character of Him who “stood in 
the midst of them, and whom they did not acknowledge.” Upon 
their arrival, they find our blessed Saviour surrounded, as usual, by a 
vast multitude whom He was instructing, and whose sick He was 
restoring to health. He gave them sufficient proofs of His being the 
desired Deliverer promised to their fathers ; and when they had gone 
their way, He speaks to the people concerning His illustrious pre- 
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cursor, “of whom it was written” by the prophet Malachi (iii, 1): 
“Behold, I send my angel, and he shall prepare the way before 
my face.” This prediction was strictly verified in the person 
of the Baptist; and the Church proposes to her children on this 
Sunday, the example and character of St. John as exhibited to us 
by Jesus Christ himself; to encourage us to attend to his voice, cry- 
ing out to us at this time, as formerly to the multitude that came out 
to hear him, “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight his 
paths” (Matt. iii, 3). Let us, my Christian brethren, make a few 
reflections on what our divine Master spoke to the people concern- 
ing St. John; by taking an attentive view of his character, we shall 
be enabled to improve our own, provided we be sincerely desirous 
of our own improvement. 

When the disciples of St. John the Baptist had returned to their 
master with sufficient evidence that Jesus was the Messias, the hope 
of Israel, and the expectation of the Gentiles, having observed the 
blind restored to sight, the lame recovering the use of their limbs, 
the lepers cleansed, the deaf recovering their hearing, the dead 
arising to life, and life eternal disclosed to mankind, by the gospel 
of salvation; then did our Saviour bestow that great encomium 
upon St. John, by which He declared that “among them that 
were born of women, there had not arisen a greater than John 
the Baptist” (v. 11). “What went you out into the desert to 
see?” said He to the multitude (v. 7). “A reed shaken by the 
wind?” No, my brethren, St. John in his whole conduct was 
regular and uniform; he had, early in life, retired into the desert, 
and there had continued in secrecy and solitude, conversing only 
with the Almighty, until he was called by heaven to exercise his 
public ministry, in announcing the arrival of the world’s Redeemer, 
in “baptizing, and preaching the Baptism of Penance for the re- 
mission of sins” (Mark i, 4). St. John was not a reed blown to 
and fro by every varying wind; his public was the same as his pri- 
vate life; he was the same amidst the pomp and splendor of a court 
and the horrors of the desert; neither his sentiments, nor his ex- 
ternal appearance, nor his manner of life, was altered. His zeal for 
God’s honor and for virtue was inflexible. Neither the caresses nor 
the menaces of a prince could shake his constancy: and even in a 
prison he attends to the duty of his mission with the same assiduity 
as in the full enjoyment of liberty. But where shall we find this 
reed that is shaken by every breath of wind? Let us look toward 
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ourselves, my brethren, and we may perhaps find a remarkable 
resemblance in our inconstancy. We know what duty requires of 
us ; we sometimes feel the sting of keen remorse at our neglect of it; 
the terrors of God’s judgments flash before our eyes and strike 
us with terror; and then for the moment all is fervor, and the most 
generous resolutions are formed but to be forgotten before the close 
of the day; nay, it may be, before the expiration of the very hour 
that gave them birth. How often does it happen that persons go 
through life, continually experiencing their inconstancy and lament- 
ing their irresolution? In the ardor of sudden zeal they seem lifted 
up like the cedar, and bid defiance to the storm; but like the yield- 
ing reed, their “virtue bends before the slightest temptation, the first 
disgust or smallest trial of human respect or worldly deference. 
They are bowed down to the earth, and their aspiring virtue falls 
to nothing. Whatever takes its origin from violence and impetuous 
passion, is sure to be of transient duration; virtue and virtuous reso- 
lution, to be permanent, must proceed from God, and be grounded 
on humility. “But what went ye out to see? a man clothed in soft 
garments?’ No; for “John was clothed with camel’s hair, and a 
leathern girdle about his loins” (Mark i, 6). It was not to be ex- 
pected that they should find a man studious of dress and particular 
as to his attire, amidst the horrors of a wilderness. Sumpttous 
apparel, costly ornaments, and the luxuries of the table, are to be 
looked for with the great and powerful of the world. “They that 
are clothed in soft garments are in the houses of kings” (v. 8). 
Ambition and extravagance often stimulate to rivalry or imitation 
those whose limited resources are exhausted in the competition: the 
vain desire of appearing above what they are ruins thousands ; while 
ostentation, prodigality, and parade, are allowable in no situation or 
circumstances; an overflow of wealth and superfluous riches can 
never justify the careless profusion of extravagance: while the 
crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table are desired by the desti- 
tute Lazarus, can the rich possess that which they may justly lavish 
in useless and wanton expenses? In the gratification of illicit or 
unnecessary pleasures? In folly and vice? Oh, no, my brethren, 
extravagance and prodigality, profuse expense and unnecessary 
waste, are excusable in no circumstances. But, then, the overflow 
of virtuous economy is to be poured out into the bosom of the poor; 
and is it possible that, having the means of relieving the wants of a 
fellow-creature, we can refuse to do it, either to indulge in lavish 
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squandering, or to gratify a sordid avarice? Or are our hearts so 

callous to every delicious sentiment, to every choicest impulse of 

human nature, as to behold the sorrows of a fellowman, of a 

brother, and not consider ourselves as concerned in his sufferings? 

Oh, if, possessing reason, we can so act, we have no claim to religion ; 

and though men by our nature, by our hard-heartedness to our fel- 

lowmen we seem to renounce our best claim to humanity; while 
by want of charity toward our brethren we forfeit our right to the 
bounty of our God, the Father of all. “He that hath the substance 
of this world. and shall see his brother in need, and shall shut up his 
bowels from him; how doth the charity of God abide in him? .(I 
John iii, 17). 

It is by our exertions in favor of our fellow-creatures that we are 

to prove our love of God; for, as the same Apostle says, “in this 
we have known the charity of God, because he hath laid down his 
life for us; and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren” 
(Ibid. v. 16). From St. John the Baptist let us learn a suitable 
detachment from the things of the earth; let his clothing and diet 
confound our pride and vanity, and disengage our hearts from a 
love of this world. We do not live in the “houses of kings” ; never- 
theless, are we not guilty of leading an effeminate, indolent, and 
voluptuous life? Are not we “clothed in soft garments,” by pamper- 
ing and indulging our bodies as far as we are able in our respective 

situations? Were we even exalted in our rank, and dwelt in the 

palaces of kings, we should not then be exempt from the obligation 

of doing penance; and yet in the inferior station in which Providence 

has placed us, we do it not; we wish and we endeavor to want for 

nothing; we embrace no voluntary privation; and if we are com- 
pelled to submit to privation in certain cases, it is always without 
merit, because it is always with reluctance and murmuring. “But 
what went ye out to see?” continues Our Lord, “a prophet? yea, I 
tell you, and more than a prophet. For this is he of whom it is 
written, Behold I send my angel, and he shall prepare the way 
before my face. Amen, I say to you; among them that are 
born of women, there hath not risen a greater than John the 
Baptist.” 

The precursor of Our Lord was a prophet, because he announced 
the coming of the Messias; he was more than a prophet, because 
he not only announced the coming of Our Lord, but pointed Him 
out as present in the midst of His people; because he showed Him 
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to be the Saviour and the Judge of men; because he prepared the 
way of the Lord, preaching penance; and finally because him the 
prophets foretold as the “angel sent before the face” of the world’s 
Redeemer. Therefore are we informed by the declaration of our 
Saviour to the multiude, that “among them that are born of women, 
there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist.” Blessed was 
this faithful ambassador of the Most High, in thus meriting the 
praises of Jesus Christ! he sought to do the will of God, and to 
obtain His approbation. He flattered not the vices of men in order 
to gain their applause ; he boldly reproved their vices,.that he might 
draw them to repentance and mercy; he was, at the time when 
our Redeemer pronounced His panegyric, “bound and in prison” 
(Matt. xiv, 3), for daring to reprimand an adulterous and in- 
cestuous prince for his scandalous conduct. 

Wo to you, my brethren, if instead of seeking the applause of 
heaven, your mean ambition aspires no higher than the empty ap- 
probation of poor mortals, your fellow-worms, who frequently en- 
courage, flatter, and commend that which is deserving of severest 
reprehension; who abandon those whom fortune has forsaken, and 
reserve their praises for power and prosperity. It was in the lowest 
step of adversity that Jesus thus extolled the Baptist ; not in his own 
hearing, or in the hearing of his disciples; we seek the praises of 
men, who, while they commend, and fawn, and flatter to our faces, 
or before our friends who are likely to convey to us the sweet 
intelligence, never, perhaps, in other circumstances, condescend to 
mention our names but with a view to criticize our performances 
and abilities, to censure our intentions and motives, to condemn us 
and ruin our character in the estimation of others. Oh, pitiful de- 
lusion! You know this to be the case; you practise the sante 
perfidy in regard of others; flattering them when present, when 
absent vilifying and reprobating their actions, words, and whole 
conduct ; and yet you are so weak as to be pleased with encomiums 
which you are well convinced are no more than the effusions of in- 
sincerity and deceit. My brethren, be wise, and seek glory and 
riches where they are to be found; not on earth, but in heaven; 
not among men, but with God. Great as was the precursor of 
Our Lord, yet if any exceed him in humility, he is greater than 
St. John. “He that is the least in the kingdom of heaven,” says 
Our Lord, “is greater than he” (v. 11). Oh, then, my brethren, 
humble yourselves before the Lord; prostrate at His feet implore 
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the great and undeserved mercy which He has promised to repent- 
ing sinners. Eradicate from your hearts every sentiment of self- 
esteem and vain-glory ; shun the circles of vanity and dissipation, at 
this holy season in particular, sacred as it is to recollection and 
penance. The year is drawing to a close, and life is rapidly ad- 
vancing ; you hear of the ravages of death on every side; prepare 
to fall beneath his scythe: prepare the ways of the Lord, that falling 
here by death you may arise again to glory and happiness. 





FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
SKETCH 


“Thou art all fair, O my love! and there is not a spot in thee.” 


Theme.—Through the mystery commemorated in to-day’s feast, 

Mary appears to us 
(1) Asa glorious conqueror of sin and eternal death. 
(2) As a perfect model for our imitation. 
(3) As a tender consoler in our afflictions. 

Introduction.—In this admirable prerogative of Mary which we 
commemorate in to-day’s feast, the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of our blessed Mother, we see displayed the marvelous love 
of God for mankind, and the great dignity of human nature em- 
phasized. 

I. (a) From the time of Adam all men are born burdened with 
original sin. What is original sin? Mary was the only exception ; for 
in her case God suspended this hereditary burden at her very con- 
ception. What a great distinction! 

(b) One human being, Mary, was always and from the beginning 
free from original sin. Thus a victory over sin was obtained by 
God’s wisdom and power. 

II. Yet this grand prerogative did not take away Mary’s free 
will. She was holy because she deliberately chose to be holy, and 
so her life was full of meritorious acts. We have been made free 
from sin not at our conception, but at our Baptism, and hence we, 
too, can be holy and become holy, as God wishes us to be. In this 
should Mary be our model. , 
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(a) Our endeavor should be to preserve, as she did, the purity, 
innocence, and grace, which we have received. We shall not fail in 
this duty if we have a proper hatred of sin, and avoid sedulously its 
every occasion. 

(b) This would mean our advancement in virtue and piety after 
the manner of our model. 

(c) This will help us to go cheerfully in the way of the Cross, as 
Mary did. 

III. (a) If God granted Mary at her conception such great 
grace, will He refuse her in heaven anything which she asks for? 

(b) If God overwhelmed the blessed Virgin with manifestations 
of His divine love, will He not continue to prove His love, by grant- 
ing her supplications in our behalf? 





THE THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


ON THE NECESSITY OF ASCERTAINING OUR 
PREDOMINANT PASSION 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Who art thou?”—John i, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—The treatment of John the Baptist by the Supreme Council— 
its result. John’s attitude; his perseverance. The fight against our pre- 
dominant passion a necessary condition for salvation. This pre-supposes 
knowledge of that passion. Self-examination will show the root of the 
evil to be one of the capital sins, usually pride, avarice or lust. Necessary 
weapons are (1) Determined effort; (2) Avoidance of occasion; (3) 
Humble prayer; (4) Assistance of our Blessed Mother; (5) Perse- 
verance. 


The supreme council of the Jews had manifested their aversion 
for the precursor of Jesus Christ by a formal opposition; but the 
Baptist in withdrawing himself from the effects of their resentment 
into Bethania across the Jordan, in the vicinity of the desert, did not 
abandon his ministry, but renewed the exercise of his functions 
with the same undaunted freedom as if he had received no molesta- 
tion whatever. The number of his followers increased daily, while 
the opinion entertained of him at Jerusalem, as of a prophet, im- 
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pressed a stigma of odium on his enemies, and particularly on the 
authors of his former persecution. It was probably with a view to 
efface the shame, or repel the imputation of having persecuted this 
favorite of the people, that the council sent to St. John this solemn 
deputation of the priests and Levites. Having approached the man 
of God, they immediately inquire of him who he is, what is his 
character and office. Unwilling for a moment to usurp the dignity 
of the Messias, he confesses without disguise that he is not the 
Christ, but only “the voice of one crying in the desert, make 
straight the way of the Lord” (Is. xl, 3). The question which 
the priests and Levites put to St. John, we ought to put to ourselves ; 
each of us ought to ask himself, with a sincere desire of receiving a 
direct answer, “Who art thou?” The knowledge of ourselves is of 
the utmost consequence, if we wish to live lives acceptable to our 
Creator and our future Judge. Every duty pressing upon us as 
Christians, every peculiar obligation incumbent on us in our par- 
ticular state of life, every neglect of our several duties, every 
transgression against God, and every evil propensity of our nature 
should be discovered, if we wish to perform what He who made us 
requires at our hands. To this effect, it is of the utmost conse- 
quence, in the first place, that we should by a studious examination 
inform ourselves what is our master passion, the predominant affec- 
tion, the ruling propensity in our heart which seduces us from the 
line of duty, and engages us in sin. To prompt you to seek and 
subdue this principal enemy to virtue, I shall, this day, as far as 
time will allow me, endeavor to convince you of the necessity there 
is of your discovering this predominant passion, of the necessity of 
declaring immediate and unceasing war against it, and shall point 
out to you by what means you may contend against it with the best 
success. 

It is lamentably true that some persons give themselves up to the 
commission of almost every species of vice, so that it is difficult to 
select any particular habit which may seem to predominate. Yet 
even in these cases of consummate depravity, were sufficient attention 
paid, some leading propensity might be discovered, from which, as 
from a root, the rest derive their origin. This gives motion, and 
strength, and direction to the others, and, if encouraged, will intro- 
duce a variety of evils into the soul. Hence we may say with 
safety, that the salvation of the Christian depends principally on 
the resistance he makes to this his capital enemy, which being once 
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subdued as the Goliath of the Philistines, the rest scared and con- 
founded will easily be put to flight. The predominant passion is 
generally to be found among the capital sins which are the re- 
dundant sources of innumerable evils; and it behooves you, my 
brethren, to look well into your hearts, that you may trace to its 
origin every spiritual malady that afflicts your souls. If you per- 
ceive within yourselves a disposition to set yourselves off in the 
eyes of the world, if appearance is your chief study and aim, if you 
endeavor to be thought superior in virtue, credit, wealth, or per- 
sonal accomplishments to those who are far above you, or if the 
applause or admiration of others is your constant desire, and in- 
fluences all your motions and operations, your heart is infected by a 
deadly pride: if you on every occasion display an overruling dis- 
position, a proneness to find fault, an impatience of contradiction or 
control, seek the cause in the same unhappy vice of pride. Let the 
young examine well, whether the cause of their many lapses into 
sin does not originate in vanity, or whether a love of pleasure 
does not expose them to those temptations which they find to be 
followed by frequent transgressions. 

Let the slave to unlawful desire or impure pleasures examine 
whether lust be the radical source of his shameful gratifications, or 
whether they be not occasioned by the indulgence of the sensual 
appetite, and in eating and drinking; whether intemperance inflame 
the blood, and impel to shameful commissions. The same may be 
the case with the litigious man, whose understanding, obscured by. 
the fumes of liquor, sees every argument inverted, and hence be- 
comes displeased at what was perfectly harmless, and is enraged 
without the slightest provocation. Let a studious examination take 
place, and beg the grace of God that it may be effectual in discover- 
ing the origin of all your disorders in the discovery of this ruling 
passion. Often unperceived the tyrant of your souls will execute 
his mandates, and call forth the exertion of his inferior passions, 
and these at his command and by his direction lay waste the interior, 
while through life the author of numberless calamities is unob- 
served; and persons sometimes vainly flatter themselves that they 
are wholly free from that passion which exercises over them su- 
preme dominion. In the early part of life persons of both sexes are 
hurried away by a love of pleasure and dissipation; they are left, 
as I may say, without experience, to struggle with every temptation 
to which they can be exposed in a world that is lost to God; for 
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parents, forgetful of their own youthful failings, leave their youth- 
ful progeny to contend with danger or to perish in it; nay, frequently 
seek out the danger, and precipitate into it their best hopes and 
dearest treasure. Her vanity first allures the thoughtless female; 
she is pleased with being noticed and admired and caressed; soon 
does the licentious desire enkindle in the breast; the spark is 
cherished, till soon, too soon, a conflagration ensues which con- 
sumes the whole soul. From henceforward every serious occupa- 
tion is renounced as of intolerable stupidity, prayer is a disgusting 
exercise, and the duties of situation are wholly resigned. As life 
advances, the sentiments of religion, if not assiduously cultivated, 
lose the impression which they make in youth: then persons engage 
in the pursuit of empty riches, and to possess them sacrifice health, 
and peace, and conscience. But it would be endless to describe or 
enumerate the various enemies to which the soul of man often falls 
a prey. When one passion has been indulged for a while, it intro- 
duces a train of other passions which sometimes depose the original 
possessor of the heart, only to place another on the throne of 
empire. You must be convinced how necessary it is for you to 
discover and exterminate this tyrant of your souls, to use every 
endeavor to subdue its fury, and prevent its increasing influence. 
Begin without delay; if it be yet recent, eradicate it before it strike 
deep into your soul: the tender sapling is easily plucked up, but 
when rooted by time, keeps firm to its hold; whatever be the passion 
that is cherished with partial indulgence, whether anger, or pride, 
or intemperance; whether lust degrade your affections, or envy 
rankle in your heart, or sloth paralyze the noble energies of your 
soul, destroy the false deceiver, crush the serpent while young, nor 
press it to your bosom, or in return you will receive a deadly sting. 

Having discovered from what quarter danger is most to be appre- 
hended resolve immediately and without delay to encounter this foe 
to your eternal happiness. Let fervent and assiduous prayer ensure 
to you the aid of heaven; prayer like that of Judith before she 
undertook her heroic enterprise against the enemy of the people of 
God. Without God’s assistance you can do nothing, nor must His 
aid be expected without earnest entreaty. Fortified in His protec- 
tion, proceed with courage; let it be your first and principal care 
to avoid every occasion which can lead you into temptation; let 
those places and those companies be resolutely shunned, and those 
friendships be heroically renounced, which have before proved fatal 
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to your virtue. If you give way in this, however induced by human 
respect, or pressed by solicitation, you are undone: if you yield in 
this particular, expect not to triumph in the contest, much less flatter 
yourselves that you are endeavoring to fight the good fight, to do 
what God requires of you. When exposed to danger which can not 
be avoided, call on God, and with Christian humility bear the con- 
test by a positive resistance in certain cases, as in pride, avarice, and 
even anger. In these, and most others, it will be permitted to use the 
force of reason, and to aim at a detestation of the vice by consider- 
ing its enormity. But in regard to sins of lust, your safety is to be 
expected in flight alone. Though the most filthy and degrading of 
vices, yet in the moment of temptation, it would be absurdity and 
presumption to raise up its filthy images in the mind, in order to 
overcome the evil suggestion. Oh, no; in the spirit of unfeigned 
humility, arising from a conviction of our natural corruption and 
frailty we must fly: our eyes, our ears, and all our senses must be 
closed upon every object that can excite the passion: our arms must 
be stretched out, our looks directed only toward the Cross of Jesus. 

In the conquest of those vices that have gained force in our souls, 
it will be useful to cut away those supports by which the pre- 
dominant vices are surrounded and upheld, by beginning with those 
which will make the least resistance; nor will it be found unservice- 
able to make frequent acts of the opposite virtues, joining with them 
sentiments of affection toward them, and purposes of practising 
them as occasion may offer. These resolutions must be renewed 
from day to day, and frequently in the day; and though you may 
not perceive that your success is instantaneous, or such as you could 
expect, be not dismayed; perseverance is indispensably necessary 
for success. They who are truly in earnest, will often, with sincere 
humility, enter into themselves, and seeing the horrors of their 
souls with grief, will raise their hearts to Jesus Christ, and by the 
torments He endured for man, and by the sacred Blood He shed 
for our souls, will conjure Him to pity and relieve them. Often 
will they address their supplications to that distinguished favorite 
of heaven, the Virgin Mother of our Redeemer, that she will present 
their petitions at the throne of grace and mercy; that she, who now 
assists before her Son in heaven as the refuge of sinners, the com- 
forter of the afflicted, and the help of helpless Christians, will inter- 
cede for them, that they may subdue the enemies of ‘their souls, and 
be made worthy of the promises of Christ. Oh, my brethren, we 
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have much to do, that we may eradicate our passions and save our 
souls ; but we have an almighty God to assist us, and in Him we can 
do all things. We have powerful advocates in heaven to plead in 
our behalf, and they are anxious for our prosperity. They desire 
to see us united to them in bliss, and they are ever supplicating in 
our favor. But, above all, we have for our mediator and advocate 
Jesus Christ the just, who has spilt His Blood for us on the Cross, 
who now offers us those graces which He purchased for us by His 
death, those powerful means which will, if employed by us, make us 
victorious over His and our enemies, and bring us to that happy 
kingdom where, the perils of life being over, the good shall reign 
with Him happy forever. 





THE FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
ON THE PREACHING OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“He came into all the country about the Jordan, preaching the baptism of 
penance for the remission of sins.”—Luke iti, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—John’s baptism differs vastly from the baptism of Christ. 
Was a baptism unto penance. His preaching a preparation for his bap- 
tism. Preached to all classes. His message: (1) General exhortation 
to penance and to a new life; (2) Particular application according to 
the needs of each class. His success came not from miracles, but from 
his own sanctity. Application: (1) Penance necessary. Apply the ax 
to the root of the tree; (2) Exhortation of fulfillment of every Christian 
duty. 


Again, my brethren, is the precursor of the Messias presented to 
us in the spirit and power of Elias, announcing to the children of 
Jacob the coming of the Redeemer, the mighty God, the Prince of 
Peace, and preaching to them the “baptism of penance for the re- 
mission of sins.” This baptism of John was not remissive of sin 
in virtue of its institution, and of similar efficacy with the Christian 
Sacrament. No; it only led to the forgiveness of sin by exciting sen- 
timents of sorrow and producing worthy fruits of repentance. It is, 
therefore, distinguished by the Baptist himself from the Baptism in- 
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stituted by Jesus Christ as being a baptism of penance; a baptism im 
water only ; whereas that of Christ was to be a Baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, by virtue of which a man was to be born again, by a spiritual 
birth, and without which, as Our Lord himself expressly declared, “a 
man can not see the kingdom of God” (John iii, 3). Hence we read in 
the Acts of the Apostles that they who had been baptized “in the 
baptism of John,” were re-baptized “in the name of the Lord Jesus” ; 
hence St. Augustin terms the baptism of John the remission of sins 
in hope; hence the illustrious Origen says that those who had been 
baptized by John were again baptized by St. Paul, because the re- 
generation of the soul or the birth of the spirit was not from John, 
but from Christ, by the ministry of His Apostles; and hence the 
Council of Trent pronounces that “whoever shall affirm that the 
baptism of John possessed the same power and efficacy as the Bap- 
tism of Christ, let him be anathema” (Section 7, Canon 2). But, 
my friends, the preaching and baptism of John were a preparation 
for the preaching of Our Lord, for the institution of the Sacrament 
of Baptism, and the propagation of the gospel of peace. Long 
before had the prophet Malachias foretold His appearance in these 
words: “Behold I send my angel (7. e., my ambassador or mes- 
senger) and he shall prepare the way before my face. And pres- 
ently the Lord whom you seek, and the angel of the Testament, 
whom you desire, shall come to his temple” (iii, 1). 

Let us consider this day what this forerunner’ of the Lord 
preached to the people, and in what manner his testimony was con- 
firmed ; in the second place, let us observe the effects of his preach- 
ing upon those who heard him, and endeavor to derive some benefit 
ourselves from his preaching and their example. 

We read in the Gospel that St. John the Baptist went forth into 
the desert of Judea and preached to the people, exhorting them to 
repentance; that the same John “had his garment of camel’s hair, 
and a leathern girdle about his loins, and that his meat was locusts 
and wild honey”; that he said to them: “Do penance, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. iii, 2). To him flocked Jerusalem 
and all Judea, the rich and the poor, the soldiers and the publicans, 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, and with a strong voice, and in ener- 
getic language, he reproached them with their faults, and menaced 
them with God’s intolerable vengeance, if they continued rebellious 
against His commandments. They beheld his manner of life with 
astonishment, but he employed the ascendancy he had gained over 
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them not to exalt himself, but to enforce obedience to Him who was 
to come after him; “one mightier than himself, the latchet of whose 
shoes” he professed himself “unworthy to untie” (Ibid. ii). He 
cautioned them not to glory in being the children of Abraham, for 
it was in the power of God to annihilate the descendants of that 
patriarch, and yet to keep His promises made to His seed, “by rais- 
ing up even from the stones children to Abraham” (Luke iii, 8). 
To the soldiers he recommended a peaceful disposition, mildness 
in their behavior and deportment, and content of mind under the 
difficulties and dangers to which their situation of life exposed them. 
“Do violence to no man, neither calumniate any man, and be con- 
tent with your pay” (Ibid. 14). He exhorted the publicans, by 
which name in Scripture is understood the collectors of the public 
imposts, to be honest and just in the discharge of their duty; not 
to yield to the suggestions of avarice, nor by extortion or imposition 
to improve their circumstances, but with upright care strictly to 
perform what their office required of them. To the publicans he 
said: “Do nothing more than what is appointed you” (Ibid. 13). 
To the people at large he recommended the practise of good works 
and deeds of charity. “To them he said: He that hath two coats, 
let him give to him that hath none; and let him that hath meat do in 
like manner” (Ibid. 11). He exhorted them to penance, that they 
might escape the wrath to come; admonished them that the Mighty 
One, whose coming he announced, was nigh at hand; that He would 
judge the sinner with severe justice, and condemn the impenitent 
to everlasting torments. There shall come “one mightier than 
John, whose fan is in his hand, and he will purge his floor, and 
gather the wheat into his barn, but the chaff he will burn with un- 
quenchable fire” (Ibid. 17). These, and “many other things did 
he exhorting preach to the people” (Ibid. 18). But what proof did 
he offer in confirmation of his doctrine? Did he perform miracles, 
and by them demonstrate the sanction of heaven? No; for, as the 
Scripture mentions, “John indeed did no sign.” It was by the 
sanctity of his life, which the evangelists detail with particular 
exactitude, that he proved his divine mission and enforced his 
exhortations to repentance. He himself set the example, and by 
the purity of his life, in the midst of a desert, he displayed a digni- 
fied contempt of worldly vanity. By his own austerities he animated 
those whom he denominates a “brood of vipers,” to renounce their 
crimes, and to do penance for them. 
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My brethren, it is for us to profit by his exhortations, by his life 
and conduct. We are to remember that the “Lord is nigh,” that 
“great is his empire,’ and of his “kingdom there is no end”; that 
it is in vain to “flee from his wrath,” which is only to be appeased 
by humility and works of penance, by “filling up every valley,” that 
is, the emptiness of our hearts engaged by a love of terrestrial 
objects ; by “leveling every mountain” of pride and self-conceit, “by 


making the crooked ways” of our perversity “straight,” and the — 


“rough ways” of an unsubdued passion “smooth.” We must re- 
member that the “axe is laid to the root of the tree,” and that “every 
tree that yieldeth not good fruit shall be hewn down and cast into 
the fire” (Matt. iii, 10). That the Lord will “gather his wheat into 
the barn, but the chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire” (Ibid. 
12). If St. John, “than whom a greater hath not risen among the 
sons of women” (Matt. xi), led a life of such austerity, shall not 
we be required to submit to the rigors of penance? and in shunning 
the comparatively light mortifications of which we so much com- 
plain, shall not we be inexcusable? If we were sincere in the pro- 
fessions which we make, of detesting our sins, and of loving God, 
we should not be forever seeking that which is pleasing to flesh and 
blood, and avoiding whatever is calculated to subdue the corrup- 
tion of nature, and to bring it into subjection to God. 

But let us now consider what effects were produced by the preach- 
ing of the Baptist. The people had gone out from their homes into a 
dreary desert, actuated by a desire of receiving instruction from the 
forerunner of Our Lord; and this truly laudable motive drew down 
upon them the blessing of God. When men are animated with a 
proper disposition of pleasing God, and possessed with a firm de- 
termination of rigidly adhering to the dictates of conscience and 
the mandates of duty, difficulties sink and disappear, the grace of 
God is increased in the soul, and a noble fortitude impels to great 
achievements. If ambition can urge its votaries to brave danger, in 
pursuit of a paltry attainment, shall not the Christian, warmed’ with 
the love of God, and strengthened by His grace, fight the battles of 
his Lord with courage, and pursue his glorious career with perse- 
verance, when victory is sure to be the result of unwearied en- 
deavor, and immortal bliss and honor the reward of conquest? The 
hearers of St. John, seeking only their own improvement, were re- 
warded by God, in being called by Him to repentance. They in- 
quired of Him what “they were to do” in order to please God and 
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save their souls; they received His words with humble obedience, 
“and were baptized by him in the River Jordan, confessing their 
sins” (Mark i, 5). While you hear the summons of St. John, fol- 
low the example of the multitude. Be assiduous in hearing the 
word of God, but let it always be attended to with docility, and an 
earnest desire of applying it to the exigencies of your souls. Amidst 
the decay of piety everywhere so visible, one duty of a Christian life 
seems to be attended to with fondest attachment. To assist at ser- 
mons is in this country considered a pleasing employment, and 
excepting amongst the most irreligious and profligate of society, is 
a practise generally observed. But even the word of God may be 
ineffectual, like His secret graces, if it be sought or received with 
improper dispositions, or from improper motives. If vain curiosity 
lead you to hear public instructions; if you are anxious only about 
the composition, the style, the delivery of the preacher; if, as in 
other public exhibitions, you seek only to be entertained, or if you 
hear only to apply occasional passages to the foibles or vices of 
your neighbor, never to your own; if these, or similar motives, 
actuate you in hearkening to sermons; or if, when they are over, 
they are immediately let loose from the memory; idle is your pre- 
tended devotion, like the professions we so often hear from persons 
who impressively declare that to hear a good sermon is to them the 
greatest satisfaction. But let it be your care to beg of the Almighty 
that He will assist you in applying what you hear to His honor, and 
the salvation of your souls, and let it be your endeavor to benefit by 
what you hear, by practising whatever may be useful to you in 
your particular circumstances. 

Many there are who content themselves with approving the ad- 
vice of the preacher, but stop there, never thinking of practising 
what he advises. But do you, my brethren, take example from those 
who heard the precursor of Our Lord: say to God with the publicans 
and the people: “What shall we do?” and having heard what is re- 
quired of you, set about the performance of what you find is your 
duty without delay. Lay the axe to the root of your passions; cut 
down every enemy of your soul; every aspiring thought or desire 
of odious pride, vanity and ambition. Confess your sins with un- 
feigned repentance; throw off every habit that makes you dis- 
pleasing in the eyes of your sovereign Lord; and, above all, for all 
depends upon this, shun the occasions of sin, whether they proceed 
from your own negligence and temerity or from the solicitations 
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or suggestions of others. Consider how trifling a pleasure, how 
contemptible an interest, perhaps how vile a gratification, robs you 
of God’s love and friendship, and will, if continued to be cherished, 
rob you forever of His happiness; and plunge your souls into un- 
quenchable fire. Now, then, while time is in your hands, given to 
you by the Almighty for this very purpose, at this acceptable time, 
in these days of salvation, confess your sins with sincere repentance, 
with horror and detestation of your past guilt, and of whatever can 
displease your heavenly Father. The day of retribution is at hand, 
the Lord “will come, and will not delay”; He will then “bring to 
light the things hidden in darkness, and manifest the designs of 
hearts” (I Cor. iv). 

Let this be the fruit of what you hear this day, and let the week 
into which we have just entered be spent in studious and impartial 
investigation ; in probing your hearts to the bottom; in laying be- 
fore your eyes every secret disorder of your soul, and in imploring 
the grace of a true conversion, a contrition of heart for sin, which 
may continue to the end of your lives. Resolve to confess your 
sins at the tribunal of penance to the ministry of Christ, “the dis- 
pensers of the mysteries of God.” Then shall the Blood of Jesus 
cleanse your polluted souls from all the abominations of iniquity, 
from the filth and ordure of sin; then shall your hearts beat with 
sentiments of joyous exultation and lively gratitude; then shall the 
sunshine of peace irradiate your consciences ; the feast of Christmas 
be a festival of spiritual gladness, and your spirit be renewed in the 
Lord, who will come to visit you and lead you by the hand through 
life, till He brings you to the joys of His kingdom. Amen. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY 


ON THE LESSONS TO BE DRAWN FROM THE 
BIRTH OF CHRIST 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“This day is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of 
David.”—Luke ii, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—During the Advent season the Church implored the mercy of 
God upon all. Christmas a day of contemplation as well as a day of joy. 
(1) Jesus born in distress and poverty teaches us a true appreciation of 
riches and the things of the world and a true appreciation of poverty; 
(2) Great reason to rejoice at the birth of Christ, but that rejoicing 
should be Christian, not pagan. 


During the time of Advent the Church of God, the spouse of 
Jesus Christ, has been raising her voice to the Lord in fervent and 
incessant supplications, praying that “the heavens would shower 
down its salutary dews, and the clouds rain down the just one; 
that the wisdom of the Most High would beam upon her children; 
that the root of Jesse would bud forth; that the orient star, the 
splendor of eternal light, the sun of justice, would enlighten those 
who sit in darkness and the shade of death;” we have besought the 
God of mercy and peace, that “the King of nations, and the desired 
of them, would make haste to deliver us;” that “the key of David, 
which openeth and no one shutteth, which shutteth and no one 
openeth, would draw the wretched captive from the dungeon, and 
loose his chains ;” that “the Emanuel, the King, the Legislator, the 
expectation and salvation of the nations, would commence his 
reign, and save his people.” 

In these and similar expressions of longing desire and ardent 
hope have we been invoking the Lord God; and behold! now has 
again recurred to us the anniversary commemoration of the nativity 
of Jesus Christ! Happy day! on which were displayed the power 
and love of God in a manner that should call forth the astonishment 
of angels and men for all eternity! on which the eternal word of 
the Father, an equal God with the Father, and the Holy Ghost, 
came down from His heavenly throne, assumed our lowly nature, 














and submitted to its infirmities and sufferings. “The word was 
made flesh, and dwelt amongst us” (John i, 14). Let us from the 
contemplation of this mystery endeavor to improve ourselves in 
virtue, and to eradicate that pride and self-love which is the source 
of all our evils, and which is so powerfully combated and crushed 
in this stupendous mystery of Our Lord’s incarnation and nativity. 

It was by indulging a sentiment of rebellious pride that the celes- 
tial spirits deserved to be expelled from the heavenly courts, and it 
was the same spirit of proud ambition, in desiring to be like to God, 
that drove our first parents from the earthly paradise, and entailed 
upon them and their latest posterity all the calamities under which 
we groan. The seeds of the same fatal pride, the same aspiring 
ambition, are sown in our nature; and notwithstanding our ac- 
knowledged infirmity, corruption and malice, we too frequently in- 
dulge a conceit of our own merit, and even place ourselves in op- 
position to our Supreme Legislator and Sovereign Judge, by a con- 
tempt of His authority and violation of His law. 

But, my brethren, draw near to the manger of Bethlehem; ap- 
proach to your Saviour in His humble birth, and meditate the Lord 
of glory in the lowly form of a helpless infant! Oh, how con- 
temptible does all human grandeur appear before Him! How is all 
earthly pride confounded, trampled under foot, and annihilated in 
the birth of Jesus! 

In the eye of faith, in the contemplation of the-sincere Christian, 
does not all the glitter of pomp and ostentation sink into obscurity 
at the sight of this voluntary debasement of the Son of God? While 
poor mortals, insects buzzing in the sunshine of a summer’s day, 
or just fluttering for an hour, and then perishing as to this world, 
boast the nobility of their birth, unfold the tables of their genealogy 
and glory in the achievements of their ancestors, whose cold re- 
mains mingled with common earth should confound the absurd 
pretensions of their descendants ; Our Lord and Our God, the King 
of heaven and earth, chooses to be born of an humble maid, in ob- 
scurity and want! While to receive into the world the princes and 
potentates of the earth every costly preparation is made, and all 
around is festivity and joy; to receive into the world the Prince of 
Peace, the world’s Redeemer, and the Lord of all things, nothing is 
done; when born no accommodation is found for Him; and while 
the angelic host proclaim an event of glory to God, and peace to 
men, the only attendants on the Lord of glory are an helpless virgin 
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and an humble mechanic! What a prodigy of humiliation, what a 
_ miracle of love! What, not a house to receive the God of heaven! 


No asylum for the world’s Redeemer! The earth affords no roof ° 


to shelter its Saviour! Behold the virtuous pair seeking in vain 
throughout the town of Bethlehem a place where they can repose 
their wearied limbs, and find protection for a night from the severity 
of the weather! Acquaintance, friends, relatives—even the inns are 
shut against them. The expected Messias, whom Abraham “saw in 
spirit and was glad” (John viii, 56), “the hope of the nations and 
the glory of his people Israel,” solicits admission and is refused! 
There was “no room in the inn” (Luke ii, 6). 

Oh, Bethlehem! long foretold as the happy spot in which should 
be born the Ruler of Israel, how dost thou repay the enviable pre- 
eminence? Ungrateful city, thou leadest the way in the long series 
of ingratitude which an illfated people displays toward its benevo= 
lent Lord—the God of heaven! According to His eternal genera- 
tion the Son of God, and according to the flesh the legitimate 
descendant and rightful heir of Royal David. 

But let us not be scandalized at the want and distress of our infant 
Saviour. Let us remember, for our encouragement under lighter 
trials, for our invitation in the duty of self-denial, and as a stimulus 
to our love and gratitude, that this state of complete dereliction 
was the voluntary choice of Jesus incarnate. Yes, my friends and 
fellow Christians, we know, and it is our joy and consolation to 
know, that He, “by whom kings reign,” and from whom the princes 
of the earth derive power; to whom the palaces of the globe, the 
owners of them, and the globe itself, were subject, could have ap- 
peared on the earth with all the ensigns of royalty, surpassing the 
magnificence of Solomon in all his glory; but He chose the form 
of poverty to recommend it to His followers, as a condition, not de- 
grading in the contemplation of heaven, but pregnant with real 
happiness, and the surest road to future bliss and glory. Would 
not one imagine that henceforth poverty would never be despised ; 
the poor, bearing the livery of their master, never want protectors ? 
But alas! while the meanest representative of earthly power is 
regarded (such is the blindness of man!), the servants of Jesus 
Christ, clothed like Him, and bearing His insignia, are treated with 
scorn, reproach, and even insult. Oh, let us condemn our folly and 
perversity, my beloved brethren, if hitherto the unsubstantial glitter 
of gold has been suffered to dazzle our eyes, and has made us pay 
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respect and homage to our fellowmen only in proportion as they 
were gifted by fortune with this precarious possession; and let us 
endeavor to emancipate our minds from the general delusion, that 
riches confer worth and wisdom, and virtue, and real dignity. 
Miserable infatuation! Notwithstanding the example, as well as 
the positive assurances of eternal truth to the contrary, riches are 
considered as the greatest blessing of life, the chief good, on which 
human happiness absolutely depends. Poverty is still deprecated as 
the worst of evils, and the children of poverty are discarded by 
the rich, as made of other mold, and formed by other hands. How- 
ever mean the condition of men, they ever wish to wear a better 
appearance than their real circumstances would sanction, and when 
they can not conceal their indigence, their vanity is gratified by 
being noticed by those who are in opulence. For this end they 
meanly court and cherish the most distant acquaintance with those 
above themselves, at the expense of all honorable independence, and 
frequently by obsequious cringing and fulsome adulation; while 
they behave with haughty mien and deportment to those whom 
Providence has placed at ever so trifling a distance beneath them- 
selves. Even those whom they once loved and associated with, or 
(shame to Christianity) those who by the ties of blood are nearly 
allied to them, if, perchance, they be less affluent than themselves, 
are disowned in the presence of their richer acquaintance, lest 
the knowledge of their poverty should be a disgrace to their con- 
nections. O mean ambition and filthy pride! How severely is such 
conduct condemned by the example of Jesus, and how honorable 
would it be to us as Christians and professed followers of Him 
were we to imitate our heavenly model! 

If superior to the applause, and careless of the censures of the 
world, we sought with earnestness only the approbation of heaven, 
how calm and peaceful would be the state of our souls! how con- 
soling the testimony of conscience! how glorious that spiritual in- 
dependence which constitutes the liberty of the children of God, 
uninfluenced by human respect and human apprehensions! To 
free us from the slavery of pride, and the cruel tyranny of Satan, 
Jesus was born into this world. He came to confound the pride 
of man, and to crush the powers of darkness; to raise us from the 
captivity, to which sin had reduced us, to the rank of His children; 
from the darkness of sin and error to His own admirable light, 
and the splendors of His heavenly grace. He came to bear us away 
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from the power of the devil and from hell; to redeem and save us. 
“This day is born to you a Saviour.” Oh, with what sentiments of 
rapture and exultation ought we not to receive these grateful tid- 
ings! the gladsome intelligence here announced is not like the joys 
of the world, which, ushered in with noise and show, yet vain and 
empty, amusing the imagination for an hour, and then lost forever ; 
‘gratifying the senses, but being merely sensual, often filthy and 
impure, leave naught behind but bitterness and remorse. No, my 
brethren, the tidings announced to man in this great mystery 
proclaim the gate of heaven thrown open for mankind, the mansions 
of bliss again offered to the children of Adam, the gates of mercy 
so long shut against man, at length unfolded, and the wide expanse 
of everlasting day, the endless perspective of the heavenly paradise 
displayed to our view! 

Oh, then, let us rejoice with unfeigned jubilation! let us sound 
forth the song of gladness! and with the celestial choirs sing, 
“Glory be to God on high,” etc. Let sacred transports dilate our 
bosoms; let us, in union with all the host of heaven, glorify our 
God, who has wrought these wonders for us, and has sent us by 
His Son the blessings of “justice and peace till the moon be taken 
away” (Ps. Ixxi, 7). It becomes the Christian to rejoice at the 
remembrance of His redemption, effected by the Son of God in- 
carnate ; but what should be the nature of his joy? It is usual with 
worldings to dedicate this sacred solemnity to profane rejoicing, 
to proclaim the feast of dissipation, to hold out the sign of thought- 
less merriment, and to establish a mutual intercourse of giddy 
mirth and dissolute joy. There amidst the clamor of the passions, 
the tumult of confused riot is mistaken for enjoyment, dissipation 
and intemperance for real pleasure. There, too often, the loose 
jest is indulged, the song of lewd or ambiguous meaning hearkened 
to and applauded, reason pushed from her seat of command, and the 
soul left without rule or government. 

Is it to joys like these that the Church invites at this time? Was 
the approach of these scenes announced to the shepherds as “tidings 
of great joy to all the people’? O God, forbid! that you, my 
brethren, should forget your spiritual deliverance here proclaimed 
to you, that your rejoicing for man’s redemption should be testified 
by orgies fitter for the feasts of Bacchus and the heathen goddess of 
impure love, than the feast of Jesus incarnate. No; you will shun 
with carefulness whatever can be displeasing to your God; what- 
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ever would be a derision of His poverty and sufferings, who for 
your sake submitted to distress and nakedness. Not that I pretend 
to condemn the harmless enjoyment of well-regulated recreation. 
I say to you with the Psalmist, “Let the just feast and rejoice” 
before God (Ixvii, 4) ; but let temperance preside at your tables, and 
innocence at your councils. “Let your modesty be known to all 
men” (Ep. to Phil. iv, 5), and the Lord will not be displeased with 
your merriment of Christmas, but will be Himself in the midst of 
you. The cheerfulness of your exterior will be responsive to the 
gladness of your souls; free from the reproaches of a guilty con- 
science, having lamented and confessed all your sins at the feet of 
your infant Saviour in the stable of Bethlehem, your joy will be that 
which arises from gratitude and love; no misgiving will embitter 
your innocent pleasure, no remorse follow after; but, rejoicing in 
the Lord, you will taste the sweets of virtue here, and its never- 
ending rewards in the life to come. Amen. 





THE SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 
ON THE UNCERTAINTY AND VALUE OF TIME 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Brethren, the time is short; it remaineth that . . . they who use this 
world, be as though they used it not; for the figure of this world passeth 
away.”—I Cor. vii, 20, 31. 


SYNOPSIS.—Value of time seen from the dignity of the giver. Eternal 
happiness or misery depend upon it. While there is time we may repent, 
but this should not lead us to presumption. Time is a loan from God 
and the future is uncertain. Things of eternity the only things of value. 
How different now seem the things that were once deemed so important. 
Things of time soon pass away. Experience of the past year tells us this 
fact. Death and decay all around us. Sorrows and sufferings likewise 
transient. Time to repent. God is ever merciful to the repentant sinner. 


My Christian friends, why are we here assembled? For what 
purpose are we now met in the presence of God, in this His temple? 
If sensible of what we owe to Him, and of our ingratitude; if, con- 
scious that His omhiscience has marked our baseness, and that His 
justice will greatly punish us, if we continue obstinate to the 
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tender calls of His mercy, we are come hither, while time is yet 
allowed us, to implore forgiveness; if we come now to throw our- 
selves- upon His clemency, who has said that if “he shall come in 
the second watch, or if he shall come in the third watch, and shall 
find us watching, happy shall we be” (Luke xii, 38) ; if we are now 
resolved to renounce our past guilt, and to consecrate the re- 
mainder of life to the service of our Maker, it is well. Let us be 
thankful to our God that it is still in our power to redeem what 
has been squandered away, and that, by properly using that which 
is in Our possession, we may still save our souls. Let us, then, on 
this day, my brethren, make an oblation of our hearts and souls to 
God, pierced with sorrow for our iniquities, and bowed down in 
unfeigned humility at the sight of our unworthiness; let us now 
resolve to repair our past sterility, by a glorious fecundity of good 
works, a fruitfulness in every kind of virtue. To animate us in the 
prosecution of this good purpose, let us make a few reflections on 
the value of time; and, to prevent the fatal consequences of final 
impenitence, we will consider its uncertainty. 

To be fully convinced of the value of time we have only to con- 
sider the dignity of the giver; it is put into our hands by the Al- 
mighty himself, and given us as the means of procuring an eternity 
of happiness; for on the use or abuse of time depends our happi- 
ness or misery for all eternity. Happiness or misery, heaven or 
hell, depend upon the manner in which we employ the short space 
of our existence'here on earth. A seed is sown in mortality, from 
which will spring up eternal joy and glory, or never-ending wo. 
Since, then, such great blessings are lost or won, only as our days 
are misspent or profitably employed, this gift of the Most High must 
be of inestimable value, and they who throw away time despise a 
treasure by which they might purchase enjoyments, riches, dignity, 
and glory, incomparably superior to the momentary gratifications 
and ostentatious glitter of this short life. Still it is undervalued by 
every human being; by some it is despised, and even prostituted to 
the very worst purposes, and often does the God of heaven and 
earth behold this invaluable present cast away with contempt, and 
even employed as the means of giving Him displeasure! It is true; 
such is the goodness of our heavenly Lord, that if we repent in the 
last hour of life, and with sincere compunction turn to Him, even 
when length of days no longer holds out the power of sinning, He 
will pardon the greatest sinner; yet has not this deceived thousands, 
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who, forgetful that a sincere conversion is, at all times, the effect 
of His grace; that, if they despise this grace when offered to them 
in the days of health, they can not expect it will be given in greater 
abundance, so as to make a stronger impression, when, by an ac- 
cumulation of ingratitude, they have choked up every avenue to 
their souls; forgetful that “they know not the day nor the hour” 
when they shall be hurried before the tribunal of unerring justice, 
that our Judge has himself declared that “at what hour you think 
not the Son of Man will come” (Luke xii, 40) ; has not, I say, this 
confidence on the goodness of God deceived thousands, who, for- 
getful of the uncertainty of their mortal life, have lived in sin and 
died victims of presumption? Still art thou good, O God, and of 
thy goodness there is no end! It is not thy mercy that faileth, but 
the perversity of man that renounceth thy mercy! For, “as it is 
appointed unto all men once to die, and after this judgment” (Heb. 
ix, 27), when the hour of death arrives, judgment must follow, and 
impartial justice will pronounce a sentence of calamity and misery 
to the guilty sinner, and of joy and happiness to the righteous. 

If time were at our command, if even the duration of our lives 
were known‘ to us, though we should be guilty of the most consum- 
mate baseness in deferring our conversion to God till the close of 
life; yet our conduct would not be marked with the same im- 
becility, or rather madness, as at present, when, uncertain of enjoy- 
ing to-morrow, we spend to-day in sin, and at night lie down in 
imaginary security or torpid apathy. 

Our time is a present from God, or rather it is a loan from Him, 
passing through our hands, to be so cultivated, improved and per- 
fected by us as to give satisfaction to the Supreme Master, and 
entitle us to the high reward which He has engaged to bestow upon 
His faithful servants. Time is not within the control of man; and 
when its course, in our regard, shall be stopped, no one can tell. 
How rapidly does it move along! and when passed, it is beyond our 
reach and can never be called back! The future is uncertain! The 
aged who bend beneath a load of years, who have been entrusted 
with a greater portion of time than the generality of our species, 
will acknowledge (and, oh, that their testimony were attended to!) 
that, on looking back, the days that have passed from their earliest 
infancy, which they can scarcely distinguish from the mist which 
envelopes the first scenes of their existence, to their present state of 
decrepitude, when, perhaps, they are sinking into a second childhood, 
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have flown away with inconceivable rapidity; that the intervening 
space is but a span, short and inconsiderable, and that if this life 
were not ennobled by its connection with the life to come, it would 
contain nothing truly deserving our attention. Alas! how much of 
our lives, which even appeared once to be of high moment, is now 
disregarded or forgotten. How much of it do we know only from 
the relations of our parents or nurses! whose anecdotes contain only 
those circumstances which show how little the greatest of us have 
been, and ought to humble us in our own eyes! However young 
you may be, yourselves can testify to the vanity of all that passes 
away with time. When bearing in view some future enjoyment, the 
heavy moments have seemed to linger in their course, and hold back 
the expected fruition; yet when the desired gratification has ar- 
rived, how quickly has it passed away; and if in the very moment 
of possession it was not embittered by disappointment, how soon 
have all its sweets ceased to give delight, and the much boasted joy 
perished in oblivion! 

If aught on earth could be said to bestow a real satisfaction, yet 
it is quickly over; and if its nature were more durable, ours would 
require us to resign it; and fatigue would force us to surrender what 
inclination continued still to relish. No sooner is the moment 
present than it is past, and when gone by it is irrevocably departed, 
leaving no mark of its existence. We just perceive that it is; when, 
lo, it is no more. The vessel which divides the waves, the arrow 
which cleaves the air, the lightning which is shot from the cloud, 
are but feeble expressions of the rapidity of the fleeting moments ; 
and in the fleeting moment the whole of our time consists. Oh, 
then, seize it, my brethren, as it flies along—let it bear on its wings 
the treasure of virtue; you can not arrest its course, you can not 
recall it; send it charged with the riches of good works to be de- 
posited for you till your arrival in the regions of eternity. Let the 
wealthy reflect that their earthly riches are not secure; violence 
may wrest them away, misfortune may scatter them abroad, revolu- 
tion may annihilate them. Let the strong and vigorous, the stu- 
dent and the sage, consider that strength may suddenly be converted 
into helplessness, and the light of genius be in a moment eclipsed. 
Let the weak admirers of their own or other’s beauty bear in mind 
that all personal charms may be tarnished by sickness or accident, 
that the time is near at hand when only spiritual comeliness or de-' 
formity will be regarded. “Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; 
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the woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised” (Prov. xxxi, 
30). Why, then, will the inconsiderate children of the world follow 
vanity, and neglect their dearest concerns? “Ye sons of men, how 
long will you be hard of heart? why do you love vanity, and seek 
after lying?” (Ps. iv, 3). 

While time, this gift of God to all mankind, is so valuable in itself, 
the consideration of its uncertainty ought to make us extremely 
careful of it. It hastily moves on; the impatient moments pursue 
each other in rapid succession, and we are ignorant when that last 
moment shall arrive, that was destined from the beginning of time, 
nay, before time began its course, to close our existence. We are 
on the eve of terminating the present year; a circumstance which 
ought to inspire a thousand serious and salutary reflections. Where 
are now the plans, the projects, the amusements, of the last twelve 
months! All the pleasures of the year are over; in reviewing them, 
many perhaps will give us pain, as having originated or terminated 
in sin! The sorrows, too, of the past year are all over! Oh, had 
this time been spent in mortifying the flesh and subduing the pas- 
sions, the pains of self-denial and penance would now be over— 
their reward would be in reserve for us, and never perish. The fasts 
of the Carthusian are all over, as to their difficulty; the rigors of 
Cistercian abstinence, silence, and solitude are feit no more, but 
their deeds of Christian fortitude in the subjection of the flesh to 
the spirit, their pure oblations of praise to the Deity, their fervent 
acts of deep-felt contrition, have been carried up to heaven by 
assisting spirits, and shall be proclaimed aloud to the whole world 
on that great day, when the page of earthly history consumed by 
the last fire shall have consigned to oblivion or eternal infamy 
actions which have been blazoned through our little globe, our mole- 
hill, as deeds of high renown—these shall perish! but the virtues 
of the Apostles, confessors, martyrs, and virgins, the glorious per- 
formances of the saints of God, which derived their principal merit 
from their being concealed from the eyes of men, shall then be re- 
vealed in all their genuine luster, and shall shine through eternal, 
endless ages. 

Oh, my brethren, how have the hopes of worldly men, formed in 
the course of this twelvemonth, been defeated and overthrown! 
From the throne of empire to the lowest subject, how many disap- 


pointments have occurred! How many, indulging in flattering © 


speculations, began this now expiring year with highest expectations 
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of promised riches, grandeur, matrimonial felicity, or various 
earthly prosperity, and are now sunk into despondence, or involved 
in misery! Their riches have disappeared from before their longing 
eyes; the hopes of matrimonial joy have ended in a union of per- 
sons, and disunion of hearts and sentiments, in perpetual strife, dis- 
cord, and irreconcilable hatred; here a spouse, a parent, a friend, 
has been snatched away by death, and there sickness has deprived 
hundreds of every social and domestic enjoyment, who in the be- 
ginning of the year displayed the roseate bloom of health upon their 
cheeks, and looked forward to many years of vigor, life, and joy! 
How many entering into life with fortune, health, and every pos- 
pect of lengthened prosperity, now lie numbered with the dead and 
are almost forgotten by the living! Their bodies are moldering in 
the earth ; but where, oh, where are their souls? This question should 
arouse surviving mortals to a sense of their own danger; should 
make you, my brethren, alive to the concern of your salvation. 

Few of you but can, without any effort of the mind, call to your 
recollection an acquaintance, a neighbor, and some perhaps a nearer 
and dearer connection, a relative or bosom friend, whom death has 
torn from you since this day twelvemonth. I held out to you a re- 
membrance of the uncertainty of every human being with respect 
to future time. Some of those with whom you spent the last 
Christmas in festivity and gladness (may it not be in sinful enjoy- 
ment ?), are now no more; have been tried before the great tribunal 
of God, for those actions in which you participated. You have 
been spared; but what profit have you derived from their fate, and 
the display of God’s mercy to you? What virtues have you ac- 
quired? What vices have you rooted out? What passions have you 
overcome? Alas! have you not rather gone backward instead of 
advancing in God’s service? And as to penance, in order to cancel 
your sins by satisfaction to your God, has it been so much as even 
seriously thought on? Were your eternal lot to depend upon the 
performances of this year, what would be your case for eternity? 
And yet this time last year you performed the same duties to which 
you have this Christmas attended, and with as much apparent 
fervor then as now. Oh, my beloved friends, whether this day 
twelvemonth you may be alive to make a revision of another year, 
is a secret hidden from the sight and knowledge of man. Perhaps 
I may not live again to address you on the same subject, but 
may be mentioned on this day to compare the subject of this 
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discourse with the event of my decease. No one of us is certain of 
surviving another year; only this is certain, that all who are born 
are born to die. Oh, then, if we be not insensible to every best and 
dearest interest, if we be not determined to shut our ears to the 
voice of reason, religion and God himself; let us now form one 
plan for the year to come, which partakes not of the nature of mere 
speculation, but is sure of succeeding. Let us give our whole selves 
to God, and, as He has created us, correspond with the end which He 
proposed in our creation. We know it well; we know it is for our 
welfare ; and we know the means by which the end is to be obtained. 
If we wish to be happy with Him hereafter, we must be obedient to 
Him here; and let the love of Him predominate over every affection 
of our hearts. Let us do this, my brethren; let us delay no longer ; 
let us be roused from our lethargy, repair the past, sanctify the 
present, and lay up treasures for immortality. 

If the pleasures of life pass quickly away, its pains, its sorrows 
are not less transient; and if the view of criminal gratification be 
afflicting in the retrospect, the review of penitential atonement, past 
in its pains, yet eternal in its effects, affords a real satisfaction. Let 
none be discouraged; God is inexorable only to the impenitent 
sinner; whatever have been your crimes, repent and amend, and 
God will have pity on you. His mercy is offered to you while life 
remains, and His love invites you to repentance. To the humble 
sinner He is compassionate and kind; turn to Him and He will 
receive you; He can not resist the tear of true compunction, the 
sighs and groans of a heart sorrowing for its offenses committed 
against a loving God. He will not despise the work of His own 
hands; He will cleanse you from all your iniquities; if your souls 
are red as gore with guilt, He will cleanse them from all their de- 
filements, “wash them, and they shall be whiter than snow.” He 
will vest you with the robe of righteousness, adorn you with His 
choicest graces, and, after the short time of earthly probation, raise 
you from this vale of tears, and place you in the kingdom of His 
happiness, where, with His elect, you shall praise and enjoy Him 
for endless ages. Amen. 
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lll. Fifty-three Sermons on the Means of Grace’ 
IV. THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS 


BY THE RIGHT REV. MGR. CANON JOHN S. VAUGHAN 


“Every best gift and every perfect gift is from above, coming down from 
the Father of lights, with whom there is no change nor shadow of altera- 
tion.”—James i, 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—Man was created fit for heaven; fell from his high estate; 
was redeemed by the Son of God and means of grace given him to merit 
eternal life. These means are the Sacraments. They are seven in num- 
ber and correspond to the chief needs of life. Visible forms are used (1) 
because God accommodates Himself to the needs of our nature; (2) to 
unite us more closely to one another. Three Sacraments imprint a char- 
acter on the soul and cannot be repeated. Some are necessary only for 
those called to special states of life; others for all classes. How we 
should value these sacred channels of grace; how we should prepare 
ourselves for them. 


Man was created in a state of innocence, but, listening to the 
tempter, sinned and fell away from God. By reason of his sin he 
forfeited his high destiny, and could no longer claim any right to 
the glorious inheritance that God had lovingly prepared for him. 

Seeing, however, the utter misery to which he had been reduced 
by his rebellion and disobedience, the Second Person of the ador- 
able Trinity, with infinite condescension, resolved to redeem him 
from the slavery of the devil, and to pay the price of his ransom. 
Hence God became man, and in His human nature suffered and 
died, and by the shedding of His sacred blood offered to His 
heavenly Father a price of infinite value, a price sufficient to atone 
for the sins and crimes, not of the entire world alone, but of an 
infinite number of worlds, had there been an infinite number of 
worlds to redeem. His merits were such as to secure for us poor 
fallen creatures, not merely forgiveness, but strength to rise again 
from the slough of sin, and the grace to persevere and to sin no 
more. If we need light to see the path of perfection, and courage 
to tread that path faithfully and courageously to the end of our 
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days, we know, with the certainty of divine faith, that these needs 
are abundantly supplied by the merits acquired for us by Jesus 
Christ. These merits form, as it were, an exhaustless ocean, from 
which every human being may draw, without ever draining it or 
drying it up. 

But how, we may ask, are the infinite merits of the Man-God to 
be applied to our individual souls? That is the question; for it is 
one thing to possess the healing salve; it is another to know how to 
apply it to our wounds. It is one thing to possess a potent remedy, 
but it is quite another thing to administer it so that it may produce 
the desired effects. In the Passion of Christ we possess an unfailing 
source of all grace, so that the only question we have now to ask 
ourselves is, How are we to avail ourselves of such a source, and 
to draw the “waters of eternal life from the Saviour’s fountains” 
(Is. xii, 3). 

The chief means are the seven Sacraments, which Christ himself 
has instituted, and to each of which He has, by His divine power, 
annexed an altogether special virtue. They are Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders and 
Matrimony. As the famous seven-branched candlestick, with its 
seven lamps, shed a brightness and a glory throughout the mag- 
nificient temple of Solomon, in the old dispensation, so the seven 
Sacraments shed a spiritual brightness and beauty throughout the 
still more magnificent temple of the Church in the new. 

Since God is the author of nature as well as of grace, it will not 
surprise us to note a certain parallel running through these two 
orders. Thus the seven Sacraments correspond to the seven chief 
needs of life. 

I. In the first place man must be born into this world. But he 
needs a spiritual, no less than a natural, birth. This is accom- 
plished in the Sacrament of Baptism, by means of which he is born 
into the Church, and becomes in very truth a child of God. 

II. But an infant is a poor weak creature, and must grow 
and acquire strength, or it will never be fit for the stress and battle 
of life, nor able to hold its own in the midst of a cold and opposing 
world. And a similar weakness is felt by the newly born Christian 
in the spiritual order. Hence the Sacrament of Confirmation has 
been instituted to strengthen and fortify the soul, and to raise it, 
as it were, from the weakness of childhood to the full vigor and 
strength of manhood. One can be born but once, and one can reach 
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man’s estate but once, hence Baptism and Confirmation, which cor- 
respond with the birth and the maturity of the soul, can be received 
but once, and may never on any account be repeated. 

III. But even when a man is grown up he still needs food and 
nourishment to enable him to continue to live and to exercise his 
energies. The same holds good in the spiritual order. Hence the 
Blessed Sacrament has been instituted to be the very food and life 
of his soul. “Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, you shall have no life in you.” “I am the bread of life; 
if any man eat of me, he shall live forever” (John vi). And follow- 
ing out the analogy still further, we find that man is subject to 
maladies of various kinds, which call for a physician. When suffer- 
ing from cholera or fever, or any other disease, he discloses his 
trouble to the physician, who at once sets to work to cure him. 

IV. So is it in the spiritual order. Our fever is pride; our fever 
is ambition; our fever is lust, or avarice, or gluttony, or hatred. 
Our soul, subject to many spiritual diseases, needs a remedy and a 
physician just as much as our body. And how is this need met? 
By the institution of yet another Sacrament, namely, the Sacrament 
of Penance, in which the penitent consults the spiritual physician, 
and is freed from his spiritual ailments and diseases by the power 
of absolution. 

V. But the human race must be propagated, and children must 
be born to supply the place of the thousands that daily fall beneath 
the keen sickle of death. To marry is the natural and the ordinary 
ambition of most men. But it is a crisis in their lives. On their 
marriage day they enter upon a new life, and take upon themselves 
a fresh set of duties and obligations, and need correspondingly spe- 
cial graces and helps. Hence, here again, God mercifully comes 
to their assistance, and has instituted a special Sacrament for their 
special benefit. Thus Marriage is no longer a simple contract, but 
a great Sacrament, by which special graces are conferred, in virtue 
of which the contracting parties are able to bear, with true Chris- 
tian fortitude, all the tribulations incident to that state, to preserve 
a mutual love and fidelity to one another, as the indissolubility of 
the bond of marriage requires, and to bring up their children in 
the love and fear of God. 

VI. But something more is still needed for the perfection and 
completeness of a Christian society. To serve God properly men 
need instructors and teachers to fulfil His law; it must be duly pro- 
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posed to them by competent persons; and if they are to avail them- 
selves of the Sacraments, there must be men set aside to administer 
them. This shows at once the need of yet another great Sacrament, 
namely the Sacrament of Orders, by which a select few are set aside 
and receive the power to preach the Gospel (Matt. x, 18), to conse- 
crate the Holy Eucharist and to offer up sacrifice (Luke xxii, 19), 
to forgive sin (John xx, 22), and to perform other important and 
sacred functions. Hence St. Paul observes: “Every high priest, 
taken from among men, is appointed for men in things that apper- 
tain to God, that he may offer up gifts and sacrifices for sin” 
(Heb. v, 1). 

VII. There remains one more important crisis in a man’s life 
to be considered, and that is the solemn act by which he yields 
his spirit up to God, when his earthly course has run. There is no 
more important and no more critical moment in a man’s earthly 
career than when he has to lay down his earthly task and to appear 
for judgment before the dreaded tribunal of almighty God. At that 
last moment all the powers of hell unite to harrass and distress him, 
and, if possible, to drive him to despair. It is a moment which is to 
decide his fate forever and ever, and on which his eternity depends. 
If help and protection and confidence are ever needed, it is especially 
in that last contest, upon which everything turns. And here again 
we note the goodness and benignity of God, who has instituted the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction to meet this special trial and 
danger, and to help the anxious soul to pass through the throes of 
death with calmness and resignation and fortitude. 

It is the Council of Trent itself that especially calls our attention 
to the need for this Sacrament. “As our most merciful Redeemer, 
who desired that His servants should at all times be provided with 
wholesome remedies against the darts of their enemies, in the other 
Sacraments gives Christians the greatest helps to enable them to 
pass their days in a Christian manner, so He hath fortified the latter 
end of our life with the most powerful protection of the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction. For, though our adversary seeks and seizes, 
during our whole life, every possible occasion of ruining our souls, 
yet there is no time wherein he more vehemently exerts all his 
strength and art to ruin us entirely, and destroy, if possible, our con- 
fidence in the mercy of God, than when he sees the last moment of 
life approaching” (Sess. xiv; in loco). 

Thus we see that the seven Sacraments supply seven great wants, 
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and enable man to pass successfully through the seven chief crises 
of his life. Now we may here observe that, though the graces they 
bring to the worthy recipient are spiritual and impervious to the 
senses, yet they are conveyed by means of visible forms. Why, 
it may be asked, should God bestow His supernatural favors upon 
us by means of outward signs and material symbols, such as-oil, in 
Extreme Unction, and water in Baptism? 

The reason is because He adapts His methods to our nature. We 
are not pure spirits, but beings, composed of body as well as of soul; 
so that, even in our most spiritual operations we constantly make 
use of material and physical elements. 

Are not my thoughts and my reasonings of a spiritual nature? 
Certainly! There is neither length nor breadth nor thickness nor 
size nor color nor shape to an intellectual idea. Yet, when I wish 
to convey that idea to others I at once proceed to clothe it in lan- 
guage; and to express it in words and sounding sentences, and it is 
borne along into the minds of others by sensible signs, which either 
strike the ear, or else (as in the case of writing) address themselves 
to the eye, but are, in both cases, material. 

In a similar way God makes use of visible things as the vehicles 
of His invisible graces and blessings. In Baptism He cleanses the 
soul through the washing of the body; and in the Blessed Sacrament 
He feeds the soul by the consecrated species which His minister 
places on the very tongue of the communicant. The external action 
is such as to symbolize the effect of the invisible grace, though, of 
course, the action is a real cause, as well as a symbol. Thus the 
pouring of the water on the living, palpable flesh of the child both 
suggests and yet effects the interior and invisible washing and 
purifying of the soul within, which really and truly takes place, only 
in a manner impervious to the senses. And the species of bread, 
beneath which is concealed the very Body and Blood of Christ, 
suggests and announces to every beholder that the sacred Body 
and Blood of Christ, so received, acts upon the soul, as bread acts 
upon the body, 7. e., feeding it and strengthening it and sustaining 
its life and vigor. 

Signs and ceremonies appointed by men, or even by the Church, 
for devotional purposes, do not convey grace, nor do they for- 
give sin, since they are not of divine institution. The Sacraments, 
on the contrary, are directly instituted by God himself, and it 
is He that gives supernatural efficiency to material instruments. 
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It is God, not man, who acts in the Sacraments. The ministry 
of men, the substances used, the words uttered, and so forth, 
are but the conditions under which He acts; but in all cases the 
chief agent is God, who remits original sin in Baptism, absolves in 
the Sacrament of Penance, consecrates in the Mass, and so on, of the 
other channels of divine grace. Hence, as compared with the Sac- 
raments, all other ceremonies are what St. Paul calls mere “weak 
and needy elements” (Gal. iv, 9). 

But, there is a further reason why God should convey His graces 
under visible forms, viz., to unite us all more closely together. The 
Church is a single, perfectly organized society, and all its members 
form but one mystical body, with Christ as its head. In fact, unity is 
the chief mark of the true Church. But how is this unity to be 
exhibited to the world and made manifest? Not only by all ac- 
knowledging one supreme head, the Pope, but also by all par- 
ticipating in the same Sacraments and sacrifice. Since the Sacra- 
ments are conferred under visible forms, we can not receive them 
without giving public testimony of our faith, and of our fellowship 
with the millions of other Catholics spread throughout the world. 
We thereby prove ourselves to be members of the same Church, 
and sharers in the same benefits, and sheep of the same divine 
Shepherd, who leads His flock into rich and fruitful pastures. 

Most of the Sacraments may be repeated, as the need arises. 
There are three, however, which impress an indelible character on 
the soul, and these can be received but once. We have already 
alluded to two out of the three: namely, Baptism and Confirmation. 
To these must likewise be added the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 
The “character,” as it is called, is a mark impressed upon the soul 
by each of these three Sacraments, which denotes that the person 
who bears it has been in some special way consecrated and dedi- 
cated to the service of God. Thus the mark impressed in Baptism 
denotes that the person who bears it has been made a true member of 
the Church of Christ, and is entitled to all the other Sacraments of 
the Church, and to eternal fellowship with Jesus Christ. Should 
he forfeit this title, and be lost, the character still endures—but for 
his greater torment—for it will remind him forever in hell of the 
high state from which he has fallen. The character received in 
Confirmation denotes that the person who bears it has been duly 
received into the militia of the Lord, and has engaged to fight man- 
fully and perseveringly on the side of justice and right, so long as 
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life lasts, and foes have to be overcome. Finally, the character re- 
ceived in Holy Orders denotes that the person upon whom it is 
impressed has been consecrated to serve at the altar, to administer 
the Sacraments, and that he has received exceptional powers for the 
advantage of souls committed to his charge. 

Since the Sacraments are the divinely appointed channels of grace, 
we can not value them too highly, nor show gratitude enough to 
God, who has so lovingly and so generously placed them within 
our reach. 

As to their necessity, we may observe, in conclusion, that though 
all are necessary, yet not all are necessary fo all classes of persons. 
Some of the Sacraments are intended for particular persons and 
states of life, and those only are obliged to have recourse to them 
who embrace those states, such as Holy Orders and Matrimony. 
The other five are intended for the common wants of all Christians ; 
and therefore all are obliged to receive them, under pain of forfeit- 
ing the special graces they confer, the privation of which must entail 
serious spiritual loss. This is clear, since Christ is free Master of 
His gifts, and may require what conditions He pleases from His 
creatures. 

And as the fruits of the Sacraments will be more or less abundant, 
according to the more or less perfect dispositions of the recipient, 
it is of the utmost importance that we should carefully prepare our- 
selves for their reception, and that we should approach them with 
a full sense of our great need and of God’s infinite goodness in 
placing such efficacious remedies within our reach. 
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V. THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM 
BY THE REV. F. M. HARVEY 


“Amen! Amen! I say to you, unless a man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost he can not enter the kingdom of heaven.”—Matt. xxviii, 19. 


* SYNOPSIS.—The Necessity of Baptism.—All men are called to be saved, hence 
all called to be baptized. A special call to the children of Catholic parents. 
I. The Place and the Meaning of Baptism—Its fundamental neces- 
sity attested (1) by Christ, (2) by the Apostles. Baptism engages for 
the offspring the blessings of the same covenant that covers Catholic 
parents. Neglect in this regard as unnatural as disowning the child. 

II. The Ceremonies of Baptism—The essential ceremony is sim- 
plicity itself. The full rite, however, pregnant with blessings for the 
one baptized and with spiritual lessons for the beholders. (1) The exor- 
cisms. (2) The sign of the Cross on the forehead and breast. (3) The 
placing of salt in the mouth. (4) The touching with spittle. (5) The 
threefold renunciation. (6) The anointing upon the breast and upon 
the shoulders. (7) The pouring of the water. (8) The white garment. 
(9) The lighted taper. Application. What is the practical bearing of 
these ceremonies upon our daily life? 

II. Sponsors—Who they are. What their character should be. 
Children under twelve or fourteen debarred. The relations entered into 
between the child and its parents. The duties of the sponsors. The 
tendency of parents to ignore the spiritual importance of sponsors. 

Lay Baptism.—All men may baptize. Directions for lay Bap- 
tism. If the child is supposed to be dead. Duty of Catholics to know 
this simple ceremony. The importance of being properly instructed. 
Necessity of employing Catholic doctors in childbirth. 

V. Conclusion—The value we should set on this Sacrament. The 
dangers of delay. The grace that is to be won in recalling our Baptism 
and the significance of its ceremonies. The glory of the baptized soul. 


The kingdom of heaven is isled, as it were, by the water of 
Baptism, and all who would enter must pass through the cleansing 
stream. All men are called upon to enter the Church of God. To 
those who have lived only the natural life, whose motives are selfish 
instincts, whose passions have never known the restraints of con- 
science, and whose external life has been but the expression of 
worldly policy, there must be a change of heart, followed, when in- 
struction has done its work, by the Sacrament of Baptism. Others 
who have been brought up in some faith alien to Christ’s Church, 
be they pagans, Jews, or heretics, must undergo a change of mind 
as well as heart. They must change the whole opinion of the head 
respecting religion, as well as the bent of the heart. Their nominal 
and intellectual belief must undergo a radical change; but that is 
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not sufficient, they must make entrance into Christ’s kingdom 
through the Sacrament of Baptism. 

The children of Catholic parents are candidates ipso facto for 
spiritual adoption. In a sense, they are “sanctified from the womb,” 
they pass into Christ’s Church as they pass into the conscious ex- 
perience of life. Children so born are to be received into the arms 
of their parents and treated as the sacred property of God’s Church. 
The Church lays claim to them at the very outset as her own. She 
supposes that they will walk from their childhood in newness of 
life, and to that end is her prayer for them. Properly trained up 
by spiritual teaching and examples, under the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit, by whom they have been regenerated, they are never to know 
of a time when they were not included in the promises of Christ. 
Instead of being driven forth as aliens, to run wild in the world, as 
are children of many so-called Christian sects, having no part nor 
lot in the blessed shelter and inheritance of Christ’s Church, they 
are always to be folded within its tender security. The Church 
comes forward in the person of the child’s Catholic parents—the 
divinely and natural appointed guardians of these young souls— 
and presses them to her own gracious bosom and feeds them on her 
own heavenly truth. 

Consider for a moment the place and the meaning of Baptism. 
Its fundamental necessity in the religion Christ came on earth to 
found is sufficiently attested throughout the New Testament. The 
Saviour himself, notwithstanding His divine nature, submitted him- 
self to it, “that he might fulfil all justice.” So early in His ministry 
as His conversation with Nicodemus, while He was announcing the 
grand principles of His new kingdom, He spoke of the new birth 
as requiring both the Holy Spirit and water. “Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he can not enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” He enjoins its universal observance through 
the Church in all nations and in all ages, in His last charge ‘to His 
disciples. “Going, therefore, baptize all nations in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” and, in addition, 
He insists on the necessity of Baptism. “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be con- 
~ demned.” The object of this Sacrament is no less clear throughout 
the rest of the New Testament. Those whom St. Peter converted 
on Pentecost were first baptized. Those to whom the same Apostle 
was preaching in the house of Cornelius received Baptism after the 
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Spirit of God had descended upon them. St. Paul, after his con- 
version, spent three days of fasting and prayer, his penitent heart 
poured out like water before God, but neither fasting nor prayer 
nor spiritual agony had cleansed him of his sins; there was neces- 
sary for his justification, the reception of this Sacrament. At the 
words of Ananias, “Arise and be baptized, and wash away thy sin,” 
he rose up and received the cleansing stream. Wherever the 
Apostle taught, through Macedonia, through Greece, through Asia 
Minor, his progress is marked by his Baptisms. “Teach and bap- 
tize,”’ had been the Saviour’s injunction. He that believeth and is 
baptized, and he only, shall be saved. It was ever and always the 
outward sign of that single fact—the beginning of the life in 
Christ, the new birth. It was applied to adults and children indis- 
criminately ; for we read of whole households baptized. When- 
ever any person was converted, young or old, he was baptized, and 
that was the sole ceremony of admission to the Church. 

In the case of Baptism of children of Catholic parents, it is the 
outward sign, and consecrating seal, that the children who receive it 
follow the organic law of their parents, and belong wholly and en- 
tirely to Christ and His Church. The Church comes forward and 
stretches out her arms with holy sprinkling to claim and bless the 
new-born immortal. The parents and the sponsors engage, for the 
offspring, the blessings of the same covenant that covers them- 
selves. Parental love, if it be Christian and Catholic, can not do 
less. To neglect, or to seriously delay, would really be worse than 
the unnaturalness of disowning the child; for in the latter case 
they are only turned out of the earthly home; in the former, out 
of God’s spiritual home and denied the saving nurture of the 
Christian family. 

As befits a rite so necessary to Christian life, the essential cere- 
mony of Baptism is simplicity itself. In case of necessity anyone 
who has the intention of doing what the Church wishes to have done, 
may administer the Sacrament by taking water, pouring it on the 
head of the person to be baptized, and saying, while pouring it, “I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” But, also, as befits a rite of such great importance, 
the Church has elaborated a ritual, pregnant with blessings for the 
one baptized and with great spiritual lessons for those who un- 
derstandingly behold it. 

By way of instruction, we shall consider these ceremonies one by 
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one, note the duties of sponsors, and see what is the place of lay 
Baptism in the economy of the Church. The ceremonies of Bap- 
tism are so many reminders of the tremendous graces bestowed 
on us in the Sacraments and of the solemn obligations we take upon 
ourselves. 

At first the exorcisms are pronounced. The spirit of evil is re- 
buked and commanded to depart from the child. “Depart from him, 
unclean spirit,” says the priest, “and give place to the Holy Ghost, 
the Paraclete.” How can this fail to remind us that no spiritual 
growth is possible while evil, or an affection for what is evil, has 
an abode in our souls? 

The priest breathes upon the child as Christ breathed upon the 
Apostles when He bade them receive the Holy Ghost. This signi- 
fies the breath of the Holy Spirit that God sends upon us when the 
spirit of evil is driven from our hearts. The sign of the Cross is 
made on the forehead and on the breast of the child ; on the forehead : 
that we may understand that no human respect is ever to deter us 
from acknowledging Christ; on the breast: that we may know that 
the Crucified is to be forever enthroned in our hearts. 

The salt placed between the lips of the child, with the words, 
“Accept the salt of wisdom; may it be to thee propitious unto life 
everlasting,” signifies the preserving power of God’s Holy Spirit 
against the corruption of sin, and is to remind us that we must 
cultivate a taste for those spiritual works that make Christians 
the salt of the earth. Our words and our acts are to be seasoned 
with Christian prudence and wisdom, and the savor of a spiritual 
life is to be forever ours. 

As Christ touched with spittle the eyes of the blind man and put 
His finger into the ears of the deaf man, so the priest touches the 
ears and the nostrils with saliva. He touches the ears, as St. 
Ambrose says, “that they may be opened to hear the commands of 
God, and the nostrils that he may receive the good odor of faith 
and devotion.” 

Here follows the threefold renunciation of Satan and all that is 
his. “Dost thou renounce Satan?” says the priest. “I do renounce 
him,” answers the sponsor, speaking for the child. “And all his 
works?” “I do renounce them.” “And all his pomps?” “I do 
renounce them.” In the words of the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, “He who is to be enrolled under the banner of Christ must 
first enter into a holy and religious engagement that he abandons 
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the devil and the world and will ever detest them as his worst 
enemies.” 

That we may realize the necessity of fortitude, of meeting the 
duties of life in a courageous spirit, we are anointed with holy oil 
upon the breast, and the sign of the Cross is made with oil upon 
the shoulders, that we may realize the necessity of praying for 
grace to bear the crosses and the trials of our mortal life. 

After this, the water is poured on the child’s head, the words 
ordained by the Saviour are pronounced, and sin, like an evil mist, 
rises from the soul, while the splendor and the glory of God’s grace 
comes upon it and fills it with the life of the redeemed, and the 
stainless soul stands upright before that God whom “none but the 
clean of heart can look upon and live.” 

Upon the head of the newly baptized the seal of consecration to 
God’s service is placed by the anointing with holy chrism; a white 
garment is put over him, as the robe of innocence and purity re- 
places that of sin; and a lighted taper put in the hand to warn the 
soul to prepare for the coming of the bridegroom with a faith that 
is ever bright, and a charity that is ever burning. 

All these ceremonies, eloquent of God’s mercy to us and our 
filial obligations to Him, are means of grace in themselves, but, like 
many means of grace, they may have little practical bearing on 
our after life because of our neglect to get a comprehensive, living 
knowledge of their significance. An important question for us 
to-day is, “How does the thought of our Baptism and its attendant 
ceremonies affect our daily lives; what do they mean for us per- 
sonally?” Are we among that number to whom the mystery of 
Baptism, though it has actually regenerated us in God’s sight, has 
remained a mystery still, because we have not made its promises 
operative in our daily lives, and because the blessings flowing from 
its ceremonial have not fully penetrated our conscious minds and 
our hearts? Esau was called a profane person, though he lived, 
as far as we know, an ordinarily good, moral life. For the literal 
meaning of profane is one who is outside the fane or temple, one 
who is not admitted to the inner shrine and allowed to take part in 
its ceremonies and privileges. Are any of us in this sense profane 
persons, even while members of God’s Church, living outside our 
spiritual privileges and blessings, even while apparently enjoying 
them? Some of the rites of our faith were called holy mysteries 
by the early Christians, because only the initiated could partake of 
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them with spiritual profit. Are some of these ordinances mysteries 
to us still, because we have not allowed the ever present Saviour 
to initiate us into them, the door has been opened only to the out- 
ward enjoyment, not to the inward, spiritual enjoyment of them? 
How foolish to live in ignorance of so many truths that would 
make us wise unto salvation! How foolish not to put out at in- 
terest the spiritual wealth which the Church has placed in our 
hands! 

We now come to consider the sponsors in Baptism. Sponsors 
are they who present us to the Church for Baptism, who make an- 
swer when it is a child that is to be baptized, and who become sure- 
ties for the performance of those promises made in the child’s 
name. To them belongs the obligation also of instructing the child 
in its Christian duties. 

The selection of sponsors, the relation they enter into to the 
person baptized, and the duties they contract, are not sufficiently 
considered nowadays, and a few words of instruction in this regard 
will not be amiss. The sponsors, since they are to exercise vigi- 
lance over their spiritual children and try to form them in the 
spiritual life, should of necessity be exemplary Christians them- 
selves. The parent who selects as godfather or godmother one 
whose life is at variance with the teachings of the Church is neglect- 
ing a sacred duty. Since they stand as spiritual parents to the child, 
it follows that mere children, those under twelve or fourteen years 
of age, should not act as sponsors. It is a rule that at least one of the 
godparents should have reached that age and should have been 
confirmed. Sponsors should understand clearly that they enter into 
spiritual relationship with the child and with the child’s parents, so 
that marriage between the godfather and the child or its mother, and 
between the godmother and the child or its father, would be null 
unless a dispensation were obtained. No impediment exists be- 
tween the godfather and godmother. The duties of the god-parents 
are to see that the child is enabled to keep its baptismal promises ; 
that is, have sufficient knowledge of its religion and the necessary 
moral support to follow a Christian life. However, these duties are 
never assumed unless the child’s parents through death or by rea- 
son of moral unfitness can not perform their obligations to the 
child. 

There is a tendency to make the choice of god-parents a mere 
social compliment, having as much spiritual significance as an in- 
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vitation to dinner. This is due to a lack of consciousness of the 
spiritual obligation entailed. Consider that the parent is establish- 
ing a real relationship between the soul of the child and the god- 
parents; that they stand in the presence of the Most High and 
present the infant to its God; that, in the name of the child, they 
voice the most solemn promises known to man, and obligate them- 
selves to enable the child to fulfil those promises; that the sponsors 
are to take the new-born soul and lead it into the splendor and the 
glory of Christ’s kingdom; and! when you have considered these 
great realities, ask yourself if you will degrade that relationship to 
the level of a social call. The character of the sponsors should be 


a vital issue, and it will be to all those who view this Sacrament - 


with the eyes of a living faith. 

Let us glance briefly at the question of lay Baptism. The bishop 
and the priest are the ordinary ministers of the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism ; an extraordinary minister is the deacon; but in case of neces- 
sity any man or woman may baptize, even the father or the mother 
of the child, though this should not be done save when no one else 
can be had. The ceremony is simplicity itself. Let the one who 
is to baptize take natural water, that is, such as comes from the 
faucet, from the well, from the sea, or rain water; let him pour it 
upon the head and say while pouring, “I baptize thee in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” taking care 
that the water touches the skin, and does not merely flow off the 
hair. If it be impossible to wet or wash the head of the one to be 
baptized, you may put the water on the arm, breast, or foot, or 
upon any part of the body that is naked. Mark, too, that the same 
person who pours the water must pronounce the words and must 
intend to do what the Church does. 

Even if a child is supposed to be dead, yet one is not certain of 
it, it is well to baptize it conditionally, saying, “If thou art living, 
I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

This simple ceremony is something every Catholic should fully 
understand, and to this end should consult a priest if he has any 
doubts of his ability to perform it. 

As I have said, all, without distinction, may perform this right, 
be he Jew or Gentile, saint or sinner. By virtue only of his hu- 
manity and through the power given by Christ, he may regenerate 
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a soul with the waters of Baptism, and give it the crown of ever- 
lasting life. 

The) Catholic laity should understand their duty on this point, and 
I repeat, whatever doubts are in their minds as to how they should 
act, must be cleared up by consulting proper authorities. The cere- 
mony is so simple that all should know it. The consequences of 
omitting it are so great that we should tremble lest, through our 
neglect, they be visited upon us. The fate of an immortal soul is 
at stake, a soul for which the eternal Son of God laid down His 
life. Let assurance be made doubly sure by engaging Catholic 
doctors in time of childbirth. Who can tell what accident at a 
most critical moment may cause the absence of one who in certain 
unforeseen circumstances may know how to administer the Sacra- 
ment? Who can say that the nurse or the friend can or will baptize 
the child in cases where a good Catholic doctor will not fail to do 
his duty? 

What value do they set upon the Sacrament who put off the Bap- 
tism of their children for months, and even for years? Do they 
really understand the significance of the Sacrament? Do they be- 
lieve that Christ was in earnest when He said, “Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he can not enter the king- 
dom of heaven”? Why do they endanger the eternal welfare of 
their children? If the child is to be called away soon, is it going 
as a spotless angel into the presence of the Most High, there to 
make intercession for its parents and win for them strength in life’s 
combat and courage in life’s sorrow? Or is it to be eternally sepa- 
rated from its God, and ever turn reproachful eyes on the parents 
who caused its exile? 

Parents, have your children baptized in time. Bring the new- 
born soul to be cleansed at that torrent which flows from the 
smitten rock which is Christ. Let it be the child of your redeemed 
soul as well as your bodies, and make its eternal union with you 
in the presence of your God your care, as well as you do its tem- 
poral well-being. 

And in the Baptism of each babe that we witness, let us recall 
our own Baptism and its sacred obligations. The soul that has been 
sealed and signed with Christ’s stamp in Baptism can never be as 
if it were not baptized. For weal or wo, its sacred character is 
eternal. How this thought should lift us above the petty claims of 
our every-day life! The thought of the white garment placed upon 
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us in Baptism will help preserve the delicate blush of spiritual 
modesty, the surest safeguard against temptation to things that are 
gross and low. The memory of our solemn pledge, to renounce | 
Satan and all his works and pomps, will be a stimulus, enabling us My 
to break with sin and the habits sin has clothed us with. If our | 
temptations seem stronger than we can bear, and life’s cross is Hl 
heavy on our shoulders, a thought of the strengthening oil with i | 
which those shoulders were signed will lighten the burden and steel i 

the vigor of our soul against the tempter’s power. And the signet | 
of the Crucified upon our heads is the sacred promise of the 
Saviour that we are His own, “bought at a great price,” and that 
we, together with every soul that bears that sign, have a right to HH 
enter with Christ into His kingdom. 
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VI. THE SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMATION—THE 
GIFTS AND FRUITS OF THE HOLY GHOST 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“They laid hands upon them, and they received the Holy Ghost.”—Acts 
Viii, 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. We are told here of a Christian rite distinct from that of 
Baptism. St. Paul conferred the same rite upon the disciples of St. John 
the Baptist at Ephesus. It is a rite consisting of an outward sign, and an 
inward grace, and was instituted by Jesus Christ: i. e., it is a Sacrament— 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

II, Why a sacred rite conferring the Holy Ghost, since that is done 
in Baptism? It is due to the fact that God has instituted a parallelism 
between the things of the natural life and the things of the spiritual life 
of grace. Thus He instructs us and encourages us. The symbolism of the 
Sacraments comes from our blessed Lord Himself; though the Church 
has added certain details not fixed by our Lord. 

III. The parallelism between the Sacraments in their relation to 
supernatural life; and the ordinary means of developing and sustaining 
natural life and that life itself. 

4 IV. The symbolism of Confirmation. Laying on of hands: the holy 
oil. 

V. The sacramental character: Its permanence; its spiritual nature; 
its purpose—a perpetual claim to the graces of our state. Necessity of 
“stirring up the grace that is in us by the imposition of hands.” 

VI. The Gifts of the Holy Ghost: Their place in the parallelism be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural. They are like natural instincts. 
But they must be cultivated. We may know whether we are cultivating 
them or not by the presence or absence of the fruits of the Spirit in our 
lives. 


In that passage of the Acts of the Holy Apostles from which my 
text is taken, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, we are made aware of 
a rite of the Christian Catholic religion which, from the context, 
appears evidently as one of great importance. We are told that 
when the Apostles who were at Jerusalem heard of the successful 
preaching of the Gospel to the Samaritans by St. Philip the Deacon, 
who baptized many converts to the faith, they sent the two Apostles, 
St. Peter and St. John, without delay to lay hands upon them that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost. In the nineteenth chapter of 
the Acts we read of a precisely similar occurrence. The great 
Apostle St. Paul, who, at the time that the Samaritans received 
the Holy Spirit, was a persecutor of the Church of God, had been 
converted by a special’ revelation from on high, and in the course 
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of his third great missionary journey, found at Ephesus certain 
disciples of St. John the Baptist who were well disposed but lacked 
instruction in the religion founded by Him of whom the Baptist 
was but the herald. The Apostle instructed them, conferred Chris- 
tian Baptism upon them, and then laid hands upon them that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost, whose divine presence immediately 
upon the reception of the sacred rite was openly revealed by the 
miraculous phenomena of tongues and prophesyings. It is clear 
that we have here a rite distinct from that of Baptism, a rite con- 
sidered of great importance—the effect of which is to confer the 
Holy Ghost himself upon those who receive it. Such a rite, found in 
the practise of the holy Apostles themselves, could have only one 
origin—it must have come from the Lord and Master of the 
Apostles, who had taught them all that pertained to the Church 
which He came to establish, and who brought to their remembrance 
by the indwelling in them of His Holy Spirit all that He had said to 
them. We have, then, in this sacred rite of which we read in this 
earliest and inspired history of the Church of God, an ordinance 
instituted by Jesus Christ consisting of an outward sign by means 
of which is conferred an inward grace. In other words, we have 
here nothing less than one of the seven great Sacraments of the 
New Law; the very Sacrament that we know by the name of Con- 
firmation. When St. Peter and St. Paul went down to Samaria, 
and laid hands upon the Christian converts there, and when St. 
Paul laid hands on the newly baptized disciples of the Baptist, they 
were doing what every Catholic bishop has done since whenever he 
has held a Confirmation in his diocese. 

But why, it may be asked, should a second rite be needed to con- 
fer the Holy Spirit, since that same Holy Spirit, according to Cath- 
olic teaching, is undeniably given in holy Baptism? Dear brethren, 
we have here an example of the wonderful condescension of God 
Almighty in dealing with us. He respects, as it were, our particular 
nature as human beings—as being, that is, composed of a two- 
fold element, spiritual and material—body and soul. These very 
Sacraments by which divine grace is conveyed to us are composed 
of an outward, visible, material element that we can perceive with 
the senses of the body, and of an inward spiritual element—the 
grace, that is, which through the instrumentality of the outward, 
visible actions of God’s ministers is conferred upon the soul. And 
in the ordering of these holy Sacraments, as well as in their indi- 
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vidual essential constitution, almighty God has made a parallel be- 
tween bodily and spiritual things. This He has done for our 
edification and instruction, and in a manner that appeals even to 
the simplest and most lowly. The weak things of the world has He 
chosen to confound indeed the wise and prudent; but at the same 
time to teach the simplehearted, to confirm their faith, to rouse their 
love, to awaken their gratitude. The pouring of a little water is an 
outward sign that speaks fitly and naturally of bodily cleansing ; 
and it is made by divine power and divine wisdom the vehicle of 
that cleansing grace which washes the soul. And, as I have said, 
in the ordering of the Sacraments as a series we find the same 
beautiful and simple mode of teaching, reminding us of certain 
parables of our divine Lord in which, under familiar and easily 
understood images, taken from the things of nature, He made 
known great truths of God. We are reminded also still more 
forcibly of those miracles in which our blessed Saviour “suited the 
action to the word” and to the effect He intended to produce, and 
healed by means of a symbolical outward sign. And, indeed, the 
symbolism of the Sacraments came directly from our blessed Lord. 
It was He who ordained that the outward sign should fittingly rep- 
resent the spiritual grace. “Except a man be born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost, he can not enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
These are the words of Christ himself, ordaining the outward sign 
of the Sacrament of Baptism. And on another occasion He pre- 
scribed the sacramental words that should accompany that sign; 
“Go, ye, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. xxviii, 19). 
It is true that the Church, in virtue of that Apostolic power and 
authority which resides in the Holy See, has added certain sacra- 
mental signs in the case of some of the Sacraments, for not in re- 
gard to all the Sacraments did our blessed Lord determine in precise 
detail what those signs should be. In some of the Sacraments, as 
Baptism and the Holy Eucharist, Our Lord did determine in exact 
detail what should be the outward sign and what the sacramental 
words; in other Sacraments He prescribed the general significa- 
tion of the outward acts, and even some of the acts, as the laying on 
of hands in Confirmation and Ordination—but He left it to His 
Church to amplify the sacramental words and signs; though, be it 
noted, the Church has never subtracted or taken away any sacra- 
mental action that, coming. down by uninterrupted tradition, origi- 
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nated with Christ himself. Thus, though in the Sacrament of Orders 
we now have many additional outward signs, the original action of 
laying on hands and the words of our divine Lord, “Receive the 
Holy Ghost,” are retained as essential; and in the Sacrament of 
Confirmation, which is our subject to-day, we still have the “laying 
on of hands,” of which we read in the Acts of the Apostles, though 
the Church has added the significant symbolism of the anointing 
with oil. 

There is a parallel between the life of the body: and the life of 
the soul; and this parallel is followed out in the divinely instituted 
series of the holy Sacraments. Baptism, cleansing the soul from 
the stain of original sin, also gives to it for the first time the life 
of grace divine. Thus it is regeneration—the being “born again” 
of which Jesus spoke to Nicodemus. As natural life comes to us 
by natural generation, so the supernatural life of grace comes by 
the regenerating flow of the baptismal waters. But the life of an 
infant is precarious and feeble. It requires strengthening that it 
may grow into the maturity of manhood. So, too, with the life of 
grace. There comes a time when the Christian soul must meet the 
violence of temptation and be called upon to profess the faith boldly 
before the world. With those who are baptized as adults, this time 
comes at once; and so it has ever been the practise of the Church 
to strengthen her adult converts as soon as possible after Baptism 
with the Sacrament of Confirmation. In primitive times, indeed, 
when the newly baptized might at any moment be called upon to 
witness to their faith with their blood, Confirmation was given at 
the same time as Baptism. In the case of those baptized, as most 
are now, in infancy, Confirmation is conferred as soon as the child 
grows old enough to be subject to temptation, and has to take up the 
battle against sin and range himself under the banner of the Cross. 

It does not belong to the present subject to follow out in detail 
the parallel that exists between the rest of the Sacraments in their 
relation to the life of grace, and the aids and preservations that 
God has given us for the development of our natural life in their 
relation to that life. You will have been instructed in this matter 
in other discourses in this series of sermons. Let it suffice here to 
recall that Confirmation is to the soul what all those means that are 
used to strengthen and develop the life of an infant are to the body. 
And as in a matter of symbolism more than one parallelism may be 
found for our instruction, the Church, by the introduction of the 
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anointing with oil, has supplied us with a most speaking symbol. 
In ancient times the athlete and the soldier, all who were to engage 
in a contest requiring strength and endurance, anointed their bodies 
with oil to give suppleness to their limbs. Thus the anointing in 
Confirmation may be taken as a sign of the strengthening effect of 
this Sacrament. Or, again, the anointing with oil had in the Old 
Testament the signification of consecration, and nothing forbids 
us to see in its sacramental use in the Church Catholic the same 
idea. Does not the New Testament speak of the unction, the anoint- 
ing of the Holy Spirit? “Ye have an unction from the Holy One,” 
writes St. John in his first Epistle, and “the anointing which you 
have received of Him remaineth in you,” and “the same anointing 
teacheth you of all things, and is truth” (I John ii, 20, 27). This is 
none other than the unction of the Holy Ghost, who was promised 
to us to lead us into all truth. 

In Confirmation, then, the outward visible sign consists in the 
laying on of hands, as significative of the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
and the anointing with oil as signifying the grace of strength. The 
inward grace signified, and then and there conferred upon all who 
receive the Sacrament worthily, is the strengthening grace of the 
Holy Ghost, who comes into the soul to produce that grace within 
us. The anointing is made with the sign of the Cross to remind 
us that we are to fight as courageous and perfect soldiers of Jesus 
Christ in virtue of the strength then given to us. In holy Baptism 
we received for the first time the supernatural life of grace; now, in 
Confirmation, that supernatural life is strengthened by an increase 
of sanctifying grace, and by the special gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

In common with others of the Sacraments, Confirmation confers 
upon the soul what is known as a character, or distinguishing mark. 
This character, like that impressed on the soul in Baptism or in 
Holy Orders, can never be effaced. It will be for all eternity the 
glory of the saved, and undying shame to the lost. What, then, is 
this character or mark? You will easily perceive, dear brethren, 
that it is nothing visible to the eye, or perceptible by any bodily 
sense; for it pertains to the spiritual order and affects the soul. 
Nevertheless, it is a reality, and an important reality. The things 
of the spirit are, indeed, more truly real and unspeakably more im- 
portant than the things of the body. All this material world, with 
everything material and palpable which it contains, is but indeed 
an image and shadow of the eternal realities, and of the supernatural 
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creations of God. The soul that has received a sacramental char- 
acter is not as it was before. God, and those to whom God gives 
spiritual vision—the blessed angels and saints—see the difference. 
And God recognizes always and everywhere the sacramental char- 
acter that has once and for all been imprinted upon a soul. And this 
character has a definite purpose in the economy of grace and the 
scheme of salvation. God needs not that our souls should be marked 
with a character in order that He may know who has been baptized 
and who not, who has been confirmed and who not. It is for our 
instruction and for our encouragement that He has ordained that 
certain Sacraments should thus characterize our souls; for the 
sacramental character constitutes a special claim to those actual 
graces which we need in order to be faithful to that state and con- 
dition to which the Sacrament raises us. Thus by Baptism we are 
raised to the condition of children of God by adoption. To live 
up to that state we require a constant series of actual graces 
enabling us to do good works, to overcome temptations, to merit, 
to persevere. The baptismal character is a standing claim to these 
graces. So, too, with Confirmation. This Sacrament makes us 
soldiers of Christ. To live up to that glorious calling, to fight our 
battle and to profess boldly our faith, we have constant need of 
actual graces. The character given in Confirmation is a standing 
claim to them. This is why the Sacraments which confer a char- 
acter are not repeated. They need not be; for the sacramental 
character is a permanent effect which never ceases to be present 
in the soul. How encouraging this is for us! We need not look 
back to our Baptism and our Confirmation as long past events the 
good effects of which are over and done with. No; the grace of 
those Sacraments can be renewed by virtue of the character that is 
forever impressed upon the soul. “Stir up the grace that is in thee,” 
wrote St. Paul to Timothy, “by the imposition of hands.” He was 
speaking chiefly of the character of the Sacrament of Holy Orders 
which Timothy had received; but his words apply equally well to 
Baptism and Confirmation. Though we have sinned, and fallen 
short, far short, alas! of the graces of those great Sacraments that 
we have received, yet the sacramental character is still there, and 
by true repentance and prayer we can stir up the grace that is in us, 
that we received by the laying on of hands and the unction of the 
Holy Ghost. 

And now a few words as to the gifts of the Holy Ghost that He 
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brings with Him when He comes into our souls at Confirmation. 
They are enumerated in the beautiful prayer of the Confirmation 
office which the bishop recites over those who are to be confirmed: 
“Almighty everlasting God, who hast deigned to regenerate these 
thy servants with water and the Holy Ghost; and who hast given 
to them the remission of all their sins, send down upon them thy 
sevenfold spirit, the holy Paraclete, from heaven: The spirit of wis- 
dom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and fortitude, the 
spirit of knowledge and piety. Fill them with the spirit of thy 
fear. - 

God knows, dear brethren, how weak and helpless we are; how, 
even though endowed with the supernatural life of grace, and aided 
by actual grace, we are still liable to go astray and to fall amid the 
thousand temptations that surround us; to give way before the 
violence, or to fall a prey to the crafts and wiles, of that host of 
evil angels which besets us. So He gives us these special gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, that we may be secure on all sides. You know, 
dear brethren, that we are endowed as regards our natural life with 
certain instincts, half unconscious in their operation, which are of 
the greatest value in preserving our bodily life. The instinct of 
self-preservation, which comes into play at once on the appearance 
of sudden peril, and saves us by some quick instinctive movement ; 
the instinct of fear, by which we scent physical danger from afar, 
and avoid it; the instinct of practical good sense, by which we al- 
most automatically conduct the affairs of everyday life; the instinct 
of curiosity or desire for the acquisition of knowledge, by which we 
“pick up,” as we say, that elementary knowledge of men and things, 
without which we should soon be at a disadvantage. What these 
natural instincts are to natural life, the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost are to the supernatural life. A difference, indeed, there is; 
and an important one. The natural instincts may be left to them- 
selves more or less; but the supernatural gifts of the Spirit must 
be more consciously cultivated. At the same time, just as the care 
a man takes to keep his body and mind in a healthy condition, will 
insure that the natural instincts will be in good working order, so, 
too, by careful attention to the healthy supernatural life of our 
souls; by prayer, by devout use of the Sacraments, by spiritual 
reading and consideration of the great eternal truths, we shall be 
cultivating and deepening by God’s grace those precise gifts of 
the Spirit that He has implanted within us. We may know whether 
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this is so with us by observing whether the fruits of the Holy 
Ghost, the result of His seven gifts, are visible in our lives. “The 
fruit of the Spirit,” writes St. Paul to the Ephesians, “is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance”; and in the same Epistle he says, “the fruit of the Spirit 
is in all goodness and justice and truth.” These are things which 
our individual lives will show us to possess or to lack. If we have 
them not, let us stir up the grace of our Confirmation, and beg 
almighty God to renew in us the precious graces and gifts which He 
then bestowed. 
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VII. HUMAN DIGNITY FROM THE HOLY GHOST 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Thou shalt send forth thy spirit and they shall be created; and thou shalt 
renew the face of the earth.”—Ps. ciii, 30. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Great is the dignity of man. He stands at the top of God’s 
creation. He is the lord of the created universe. But his real dignity 
is not in this. Man is both natural and supernatural. On his natural 
side he has pre-eminent qualities, yet he is material and part of the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

II. God has given man a greater dignity than that to which he 
aspires. He is more than a superior animal (Ps. viti, 6). He is the 
son of God. He has a supernatural life. The source of this life is the 
Holy Spirit. The work of the Holy Ghost in the creation of the world; 
in the creation of man—in the creation of the Church; in the regenera- 
tion of the world—in the life of each individual. This dignity differs 
vastly from that given by beauty, wealth, talent, position. It raises man 
above self and sin to the sphere of the infinite and eternal. This life ts 
exercised by faith and by conscience and manifested by religion with 
its doctrines, its morality, its worship. Many to-day despise this life, but 
this is an exhibition of degeneracy. 

I. The dignity of man is very great. He stands at the summit 
of creation; he is the greatest and noblest of God’s works on earth, 
he is the lord and master over all the rest of creatures. All the 
works of divine power and wisdom during the long days of creation 
were a preparation for man. From nothingness and from chaos 
God brought forth the varying kinds of life through gradually more 
perfect forms until He arrived at man. To Adam God committed 
dominion over the beasts of the earth and all the fowls of the air, 
bringing them to him to see what he would call them (Gen. ii, 
19). The universe was to serve man for developing and exercis- 
ing his faculties, for his use and pleasure, for his study and for 
the material of science; that he might learn from it to admire the 
greatness of his Maker and to thank Him for His goodness. 

Yet man is so puny, so weak, so fickle, so wicked, as to seem both 
unfitted and unworthy to exercise this great charge. It is so won- 
derful as to seem incredible to some minds that a universe so great 
should have been made for the sake of a being so small; and they 
would regard man as a mere accident in the great system of life. 
And, indeed, when we think of the infinite majesty and perfect self- 


contained happiness of God, when we look upon the enormous spaces 
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in which the stars revolve, the millions of ages during which God 
has evolved His works, when we see the splendor, the intricacy and 
the glorious harmony of it all, and compare it with man’s short span 
of life spent in scraping the surface of one of the minor planets, we 
may well ask, “What is man that thou art mindful of him or the 
son of man that thou dost visit him?’ (Ps. viii, 5). But the 
dignity of man is not to be measured by his bulk, or his strength 
of arm, or his length of days on this earth; God has implanted in 
him a something which makes him greater than the eternal moun- 
tain peaks, or the resistless rush of the cataract, or the heavens 
dotted with a million star-worlds. “Thou hast crowned him with 
glory and honor, and hast set him over the works of thy hands; 
thou hast subjected all things under his feet” (Ps. viii, 6, 8). 

Man has a double life and two sets of qualities, the natural and 
the supernatural. On the natural side, that by which he is con- 
nected with this lower world, he has various qualities which give 
him pre-eminence in it. The chief is reason, a possession which sets 
a broad, impassable gulf between him and the highest of animals; 
and connected with this is freedom of will. From these spring 
many other qualities and powers, such as speech, the sense of 
beauty, knowledge and speculation, social organization, and prog- 
ress; and in virtue of these man has been able to subdue the whole 
earth to his sway and turn it to his purposes. It is in his reason 
and liberty that he bears the image and likeness of God, and by 
them that he holds the place of God as lord of the lower world. 

These faculties, the faculties of the natural man, these are what 
men value the most, and by which they estimate their dignity. As 
these are their natural possessions, they often refuse to recognize 
that they hold them from God, and should use them in subordina- 
tion to His will. They give themselves credit for their natural 
powers, and for all that they produce or discover by means of them. 
Having liberty to serve or to rebel against God, they consider that 
their dignity requires them to maintain their independence against 
the yoke of His sacred laws. 

Proud as man may be of his natural abilities, these do not con- 
stitute his real dignity. These gifts are the lowest ones given him 
by God, and great as they are they connect him with the inferior 
and less worthy world. _Man, intelligent and free, still belongs to 
one of the great divisions of the material world; he is the highest 
member, but still a member of the animal kingdom; he belongs to 
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the great class which embraces reptiles, fishes, birds, and beasts; 
and among them he belongs to the sub-class called mammalia. Man, 
as being a rational animal, has great glory and honor as compared 
with the rest of animals, yet he is formed from the same slime of 
the earth as they. He is separated from them by something which 
can not be a development from the faculties of the animals, yet 
which is shadowed forth and suggested by them. The faculties 
which we see in animals seem to demand the creation of man with 
his superior faculties, in order to complete and crown the gradually 
ascending scale of the lower life of earth. 

The fashion of the human body is more delicate and more beauti- 
ful than that of the lower animals. The poet wrote of the upright 
stature and the lofty brow which man raises toward the abode of 
God. But this is only an accidental and superficial advantage; 
some animals approach to it. It is a mere difference of more or 
less. Man is more perfectly developed, but his structure is much 
the same as that of the beasts; he has the same organs and the same 
senses; his skeleton is modeled like theirs. There is a general 
similarity between the man’s arm, the horse’s leg, the wing of the 
bat and the bird, and the fish’s fin. Nay, as to his body, man seems 
to be more closely related to those animals which are most useless 
and most despised. 

Take that which is man’s distinctive prerogative, his intelligence. 
The brute creation have often a high degree of instinct that does 
for them the work of reason. But they are not without a certain 
rudimentary intelligence; they remember, they observe, they learn 
by repetition and experience, they form some simple conclusions, 
and can take means to carry out their desires. Men alone can speak, 
but animals have their inarticulate speech conveying their feelings 
of anger, pleasure, pain, alarm; the mechanism is the same as in 
human speech, and its object is the same. Animals, too, have some- 
times what we may call the faculties of the heart. They are 
capable of attachment and enmity, or joy and regret; they show 
trustfulness, generosity, courage, perseverance. There are indi- 
vidual differences which constitute different characters among them 
as among men. Some of the great works of men are matched by 
the instinct of animals. The coral insects build up islands from the 
depths of the ocean, beavers turn the course of rivers to build their 
villages, the bees lay up treasures of golden honey for the future, 
and ants make regular war on other tribes of ants, take prisoners, 
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and reduce them to slavery. Thus the works of men and the works 
of the lower animals are parallel in a manner to one another, al- 
though they are in a different plane as to knowledge and re- 
sponsibility. 

How does the world estimate its own dignity and the dignity of 
its individual members? Is it not by such works and powers as I 
have just named? Not by supernatural gifts, nor according to the 
estimate of God, but it measures human dignity by the natural and 
lower gifts of men. Intelligence and temporal condition of life, 
material descent, works of engineering, earthly discoveries, hoarded 
wealth, fighting strength—things transient and material—these are 
considered the ground of human greatness. But while men raise 
themselves with pride on account of these prerogatives of theirs, 
the prophets of the day, men of science, are showing them how lowly 
are these gifts. They are drawing out their connection with the 
most savage and lowest tribes of men and laying stress on the re- 
lation of man, even in his intelligence and speech, with the brute 
beasts. This lowering of man follows closely on his pride. Yet 
men are proud of it, and they prefer to know and investigate those 
bonds which connect them with the lower world rather than those 
which bind them with and raise them toward the infinite. 

II. Man aspires to greatness, but God has given him a greater 
dignity than he imagines or even desires. He is something more 
than a merely higher kind of animal. It is written, not “Thou hast 
made him a little higher than the brute world,” but “Thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels” (Ps. viii, 6). He belongs 
to another world quite separate from this lower one. Although 
connected with it on his bodily side, he yet stands as a class apart 
from it. His point of superiority over the lower world is not, then, 
any gift or quality which he shares with it; it is something in which 
they differ, and not that which they have in common. The animal is 
not merely a superior class of vegetable, nor the vegetable a su- 
perior class of mineral, even although on their boundaries they 
may seem to shade off one into the other. So man is not merely 
a superior class of animal endowed with an instinct which has de- 
veloped into intelligence. He is, on his higher side, farther above 
the class of animals than they are above the vegetables. The 
human being, complete from the hands of God, is not principally a 
body to which a living soul has been communicated, as a sort of 
secondary thing to perfect the body and enable it to do its work 
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on the surface of the earth. With the lower animals indeed the 
life or soul holds such a position, and is given for the sake of the 
body. But with man it is not so. The spiritual soul, with its super- 
natural life, is the principal thing; the body is for the sake of the 
soul, a temporary dwelling place, a prison even; and its purpose 
is to enable the soul to do its work on this earth, to work out its 
perfection, and make itself fit for an eternal life in the bosom of 
God. We are sons of God, endued with a special character, with 
special aspirations, and special qualities, all adapted to the exercise 
of that higher life. That which is animal and earthly in man ought 
to be kept in such subordination as hardly to obtain recognition in 
the definition of the perfect man. 

Where shall we seek the source of this higher life, and of this 
distinction which separates man from the rest of creation? It is 
in that divine Spirit, the “Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of life.” 
He is represented to us in holy Scripture as perfecting the creative 
work of God, as infusing activity and energy into it. There are 
three special instances of this which we may consider. “In the 
beginning God created heaven and earth. And the earth was void 
and empty, and darkness was upon the face of the abyss” (Gen. i, 
I, 2). By His word God created all matter, by the Verbum Dei, the 
second person of the blessed Trinity. After that “the spirit of God 
moved over the waters” (Ibid. 2). This moving means literally 
“brooding over,” and is the same idea as the brooding of the parent 
bird over its nest, infusing from itself warmth into its young and 
bringing them forth into life. The Holy Ghost is, then, presented 
to us as generating all that abundant and various organic life, and 
all that motion of the inorganic (which is ina manner its life), 
which are manifested in every particle of matter. 

It was the same when Adam was created. “God formed man 
from the slime of the earth” (Gen. ii, 7), like other creatures. Of 
these He had said, “Let the earth bring forth the animam viventem”’ 
(Gen. i, 24). The living soul or life of them developed from the 
life germs planted at the first. But not so with man. “God breathed 
into his face the breath of life, and man became a living soul” 
Gen. ii, 7). The material part was formed in the ordinary way of 
creation, but his soul, like the original life of the universe, was a 
new infusion, a breathing, an operation, again of the Holy Spirit. 

Then we pass to the new creation by the word of God incarnate, 
when the Church was founded. Our Lord had collected and 
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organized the material. He had chosen the twelve Apostles. He 
had imparted His doctrine to them, given them the power of miracles 
and power over devils. There were a certain number of other 
followers gathered principally around His blessed Mother. Some 
preached, others took charge of their support and ministered to 
them. Yet when Our Lord left them to commence their work, all 
was void and empty. There was no life, no power of begetting a 
living society, till the Holy Ghost descended and poured out upon 
them the spirit of divine life. This last coming of the Holy Ghost, 
the coming on the day of Pentecost, is the new creation spoken of 
in the text: “Thou shalt send forth thy spirit, and they shall be 
created, and thou shalt renew the face of the earth” (Ps. ciii, 30). 
The presence of the Holy Ghost with us is the creation of a new 
life, the supernatural life of faith and grace. He is present in the 
Church, vivifying her in every action and in every member, and 
making her put forth innumerable forms of her life in every spot, 
and even on the most unpromising soil; in like manner as living 
organisms cover every inch of the earth, fill every drop of water 
and every particle of the air we breathe, and plant themselves on 
the arid surface of every mountain side. As each individual is in- 
corporated into the Church by the Sacrament of Baptism, or re- 
covers lost grace in the Sacrament of Penance, a new supernatural 
life is sent throbbing through his being from the central heart; and 
this supernatural life is naught else than the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost with him. The Sacrament of Confirmation is the di- 
rect pouring forth of the same Holy Spirit upon each individual. 
He is giving therein His fulness with all His gifts, strengthening, 
illuminating, inflaming the soul, perfecting the likeness of God in 
it, and completing its supernatural life. This fulfils the prophecy, 
“And it shall come to pass after this that I will pour out my spirit 
on all flesh. . . . Moreover, upon my servants and handmaids 
in these days I will pour out my spirit” (Joel ii, 28, 29). 

Here is the true dignity of human nature. Here is something 
which elevates man really and not in appearance. The dignity of 
wealth is communicated to a man by the possession of that which 
is inferior to himself. The dignity of strength and beauty is no 
more than what the animals possess. The dignity of position and 
estimation is often a thing which only overlies and conceals his 
real worthlessness. The dignity of talent is something which be- 
longs to his merely natural and lower side. The supernatural life, 
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through the Holy Ghost, is a thing which elevates him above the 
world, above matter, above self and sin, and which raises him to the 
sphere of the infinite and the eternal. This new life is exercised 
through faith and conscience. Faith is something beyond all natural 
faculties. It gives an intelligence of that which is beyond reason 
and experience, it grasps truths belonging to the future, the un- 
seen, the divine order. It gives a higher certainty than any obser- 
vation or reasoning. Conscience is the perception of a higher law 
than utility, expedience, or selfishness, recognize. It is the perception 
of God as the law of human action. When duly informed, culti- 
vated, and elevated by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, it becomes 
a new faculty of great delicacy. In these two powers of the super- 
natural man we have something quite apart from and beyond 
comparison with anything that we find in the animal creation. 
Animals have perceptions, they may make some approach to judg- 
ment and to language, but there is not in the highest of them 
the rudiment of any sense of an unseen world and of a moral law. 
On the other hand, there is no race of man, however barbarous, 
but has some crude notion at least of a supreme ruler, of another 
world, and of the intrinsic goodness or badness, apart from the 
pleasure or pain, of certain actions. 

Our supernatural sense of God as truth and as law is not a sense 
which can be said to come to us from the slime of the earth, as do 
some of our instincts; they are from above; they are the source of 
all the real elevation and grandeur of the human race. Faith and 
conscience constitute religion, with its doctrines, its morality, its 
worship. Whatever men of modern science may say as to the germs 
of human faculties being found in an undeveloped form among 
the lower classes of creation, they can not pretend that anything 
corresponding even slightly to religion exists in any class of beings 
below man. So specially is this a capacity of the rational being, 
that the ancients considered those who were unacquainted with 
religion to be also devoid of reason. St. Augustine says that ani- 
mals are without reason because they have no knowledge of God; 
and that God gave this knowledge to men by the fact of making 
them reasonable beings in His own image and likeness (Lib. Solil. 
viii). The religious faculty is the point of contact between the 
spiritual world of heaven and the world of this life. 

There are great numbers, especially in these advanced and aspir- 
ing days, who despise and hate the supernatural life, and who 
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neglect even the natural manifestation of God which is made to 
them through their uncultivated reason. Such classes are destitute 
of true human dignity, they are in an inferior and degraded state. 
The qualities which make men loved and respected, which promote 
happiness and the general weal, remain in them in an undeveloped 
condition. They are on a downward grade; and the generations 
that succeed to the diminishing inheritance of divine life in them 
sink rapidly into a merely animal, sensual, selfish, unclean, lower 
state, which leads to decomposition and death. This is not evident 
to all, nor perhaps to many; to devout Catholics even, although this 
is a matter of certainty, it is a certainty that they hold by faith and 
not by sight. It is necessary to have looked below the surface of 
history, to have considered many lands and many races, before one 
can grasp the evidence of this truth. You perhaps may know of 
communities, energetic, daring, wealthy, full of the latest knowledge, 
able to apply it to every material purpose; they will consider them- 
selves the true masters of the universe, the depositories of the 
highest human dignity. But you will soon understand how ground- 
less are their claims when you meet with one of these rare com- 
munities where faith and supernatural virtue flourish. In them 
you will be impressed by the evidence of a higher life; you will find 
among them a dignity which does not exist in the material civiliza- 
tion of the other race. You will be astonished to learn what low 
ideals, what barbarism of manners, what degradation of morals, 
can exist side by side with an advanced material cultivation. 

As I have said, this is a matter for faith rather than sight. Few 
have the opportunity of verifying it by experience. On that account 
it is the more important to impress it deeply on our minds, lest we 
forget where our true value lies. Let us ever remember that faith 
is the brightest light to guide us in all our undertakings, that our 
best interests are served by our keeping the laws of God, that no 
gain is worth the smallest sacrifice of Christian principle, that there 
is no peace or happiness when we are at enmity with God, that 
wealth, position, the praise of men, do not imply real worth, and 
that our only serious claim to love, esteem, and confidence, rests on 
that likeness to God “which is poured forth in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, who is given to us” (Rom. v, 5). 



































THE ROSARY 


CONFERENCES FOR SODALITIES B. V. M. 
BY THE REV. M. J. FRINGS 


II. THE ORIGIN OF THE ROSARY 


“The Highest himself hath founded her.”—Ps. Ixxxvi. 


My dear brethren, in our consideration on the rosary let us to-day 
reflect upon its origin. 

Its origin and age bestow on this devotion a great dignity. From 
the earliest times of Christianity it has been the custom of the 
Christians to observe in their prayers method and perseverance. 
Thus it was the custom of the hermits of the Orient, as far back as 
the fourth century, to devise a sequence of certain prayers, which 
they counted on pebbles. We also know that long ago in England 
a so-called Paternoster-cord was used for this purpose. St. Gregory, 
at the end of the fourth century, spoke of such a method of devotion 
in veneration of the Blessed Virgin Mary. This pious bishop 
thought a wreath of spiritual roses would be more pleasing to the 
blessed Virgin than the natural roses with which the faithful 
adorned her altar. He selected, therefore, a number of prayers, in 
praise of the blessed Virgin, and united them into a wreath. And 
this was the origin of the rosary, woven by pious hands for the 
veneration of Mary, the mystical rose. 

In the fifth century, St. Brigid urgently commended the devotion 
of the rosary, and she chose as its prayers the Our Father, the Hail 
Mary, and the Creed, and united them into a wreath of prayers. 
In order to count their recital she strung little beads of stone or 
wood and made a wreath of them. 

This custom subsequently spread through all Christian lands, and 
through the centuries, to our own days. That this devotion was 
always in great favor and esteem among pious Christians may be 
concluded from the fact that in the grave of St. Norbert, who died 
in 1134, a rosary similar to ours was found. 

We have proof, then, that the devotion of the rosary, such as we 
have it, was practised already in the early days of Christianity. 
And it was practised not only by monks and nuns, but found ad- 
herents among all the faithful. 
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The particular manner in which we now pray the rosary was 
brought into vogue by St. Dominic. This is attested by the tradi- 
tion of six centuries. Twelve Popes bear witness to this fact. We 
will now speak of the introduction by St. Dominic, and will also 
refer to the great efficacy of this devotion since its inception. May 
our reflections contribute to the greater honor of God, and of the 
glorious Queen of the rosary. 

I. The devotion of the rosary in its present form dates its origin 
from the thirteenth century, and St. Dominic was selected by God 
as the instrument of its introduction. Spain was the home of this 
great saint. In one of the valleys of Castile there is situated an 
humble little village named Calarunga, where his parents possessed 
a small estate. He was born there in the year 1170. While being 
baptized his sponsor saw, as if in a vision, a brilliant star over the 
forehead of the future saint, shedding its brilliant light through the 
church. As Dominic advanced in years he increased in wisdom, 
virtue and piety. In due time he devoted himself to theology, be- 
lieving that in this pursuit alone he could find the wisdom of God. 
Not in the pleasures of this world, but in the knowledge of God, he 
sought his pastime. His favorite place was the church and the soli- 
tude of the sanctuary. Two incidents from his schooldays throw a 
light upon his character. At the time of a famine Dominic gave all 
that he possessed to the poor, even all but the necessary clothes, 
and when he had nothing more to give, he sold even his beloved books 
and gave the proceeds to the poor. When berated by people for 
his excessive generosity, he said: “How could I dare indulge in 
these lifeless books, when human lives are in danger of starva- 
tion?’ At another time St. Dominic met a woman who was weeping 
bitterly because she had no money with which she could release her 
brother, who had been imprisoned by the Saracens. Dominic 
offered to sell himself into bondage to release this brother ; but since 
God had destined him to release sinful mankind from the bondage 
of sin, of error and unbelief, He did not permit Dominic to do as he 
offered. 

At the age of twenty-five he was appointed upon the chapter 
of the cathedral at Osma. Here he was conspicuous among his 
brethren on account of his humility, holiness, and zeal for prayer. 
He spent nine years in Osma, during which time divine Providence 
prepared him for his important and great vocation. This vocation 
became piain to him when, in the year 1204, he went to France and 
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saw the terrible devastation which the prevailing heresies had 
wrought against the Church of Christ. The sight of this disaster 
nearly broke his heart. The poison of heresy had spread among 
the faithful with great rapidity, and principally in southern France. 
From the city of Albi the heretics had assumed the name Albigenses. 
These Albigenses discarded the doctrines of Christianity and con- 
structed new doctrines that played havoc with morality and 
social order. They were violent enemies of Church and State, and 
preached disobedience and rebellion against spiritual and temporal 
authority. An enemy of the Church is invariably also an enemy of 
the State; history and experience prove this. 

In southern France the Albigenses secured the support of Prince 
Raimond, of Toulouse, a wealthy and mighty, but, at the same time, 
a most godless and immoral prince of that time. He had several 
wives; associated with heretics, and even gave his children to be 
educated by them. This prince undertook the leadership of the 
heretical Albigenses, and with them, and other rabble by which 
France at that time was overrun, scoured the country, robbing and 
plundering wherever they went. This lawless band, under the di- 
rection of this godless prince, robbed churches of their treasures, 
murdered priests, even tore open the tabernacles and desecrated the 
most holy Sacrament. A messenger of Pope Innocent III was 
murdered by one of these knaves, who then found the protection of 
this depraved prince. Under these conditions the Pope finally saw 
the necessity of preaching a crusade against these heretics, who 
surpassed even the Saracens in the outrages committed. A terrible 
war then ensued, in which these enemies of Church and State were 
subdued, but not converted. For this there was necessary an ex- 
traordinary spiritual effort, and divine Providence had already pre- 
pared the instrument. St. Dominic was the tool in the hand of God 
to introduce and apply an efficacious remedy, and this remedy was 
the rosary. 

Dominic had for many years taught the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church to the heretics, and had converted a number of them, but 
not enough to satisfy his holy zeal. He often turned with humility 
to God and besought Him with tears, and deeds of penance, that 
He might let him know how to accomplish better results. Since 
childhood he had been a faithful servant of Mary, and had often 
said that the devotion to her was a powerful means of converting 
heretics and sinners. 
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Finally his prayers were heard in a miraculous way. One day, 
while on his way from Toulouse, Dominic threw himself down on 
his knees and resolved not to cease praying until his prayers were 
heard. Then, so the legend tells us, the glorious Queen of heaven 
appeared to him, spoke words of encouragement, and taught him 
how to pray the rosary, assuring him that this would be the right 
weapon to conquer error and sin. With joy Dominic arose and re- 
turned to Toulouse, and began to spread the use of the rosary, as 
Mary had taught him and in the way we now recite it. He preached 
this devotion, explained it, and taught the people how to pray it. It 
proved indeed a most efficacious means for the conversion of apos- 
tates, heretics, and sinners. Since the lack of knowledge in matters 
of faith had been the real cause why heresy so quickly spread, the 
principal truths of faith and morals were now communicated to the 
people through the rosary, and the principles of a Christian life were 
taught them in this most sublime prayer of the Church. This was 
bound to bring results, and we will give now some thought to these 
results. 

II. According to the historians of those ages the effects of the 
rosary sermons of St. Dominic were truly wonderful. In all cities 
where he preached, the people gathered in great numbers to hear his 
heaven-inspired words and to pray the rosary with St. Dominic. 
Sinners were converted, the faithful were strengthened and forti- 
fied, and many thousands of those who had been led into heresy 
opened their hearts again to the true faith and returned to the holy 
Church. The inspired words of St. Dominic met with such splendid 
results that, even if the tradition did not tell us so, the miraculous 
effects of this devotion would prove its heavenly inspiration, and. 
Pius IX, Leo XIII, as many Popes before them, have publicly 
avowed their belief that St. Dominic received the rosary from our 
blessed Mother. 

The promise which Dominic received was fulfilled. Where all 
other means had failed, the humble prayer of the rosary accom- 
plished the victory over heresy. Thus divine wisdom and infinite 
power make use of humble things to effect great achievements. Of 
this the great work of the redemption gives us an example. God 
made the Cross the instrument of the redemption. The despised 
Cross, once a shame and disgrace, was raised on the height of 
Calvary and became the instrument of the redemption for all the 
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world, the fountain of grace, a blessing for time and eternity, the 
symbol of victory and glory. 

St. Paul, in his first letter to the Corinthians, writes: “And I, 
brethren, when I came to you, came not in loftiness of speech or of 
wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of Christ. For I judge 
not myself to know anything among you, but Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified. And my speech and my preaching was not in the 
persuasive words of human wisdom, but in the showing of the 
spirit and power. That your faith might not stand on the wisdom 
of men, but on the power of God. But we preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews indeed a stumbling block, and unto the Gentiles 
foolishness: But unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God; for the foolish- 
ness of God is wiser than men; but the foolish things of the world 
hath God chosen, that he may confound the strong. That no flesh 
should glory in his sight” (I Cor. i and ii). And so did God choose 
the rosary, this humble prayer, to work such great things, that 
human effort had not been able to accomplish. What an incentive to 
put all our trust in God, rather than in our own strength! 

The devotion of the rosary soon spread from southern France to 
all other Catholic lands, and all peoples welcomed it with joy and 
prayed it with great zeal. Rosary societies were formed and ap- 
proved of by the Popes, and were richly endowed with many in- 
dulgences. Ever since there has been no other prayer practised so 
diligently as the rosary. And often there have been recorded miracu- 
lous effects of this devotion, no less miraculous than the conversion 
of the heretics in the south of France. 

The devotion as now practised is therefore in use over seven 
hundred years. The wonderful origin, its great age and the re- 
markable miracles that were wrought by its use at all times, bestow 
a great dignity on this devotion. 

When we consider the conditions that prevailed at the time of 
the origin of the rosary, and for the betterment of which divine 
Providence provided this devotion, we can not fail to realize a 
similarity of conditions in our own times. Materialism and un- 
belief, connected with widespread immorality, are now prevalent 
as they were then. They are causing great injury to Church, State, 
and homes, and will become more destructive if not checked by the 
right weapon. Pope Pius IX, as also Pope Leo XIII, have declared 
the rosary to be that weapon, and have exhorted Christianity to re- 
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sort to the zealous use of it. If all Christians would follow the ad- 
vice of these supreme Pontiffs, we should soon see the Catholic 
faith and good morals come into their own again, and ample bless- 
ing would, through this devotion, be bestowed upon private and 
public life. All the insistent endeavors of world-wise scholars and 
reformers will be of no avail if God’s blessing does not rest upon 
their work. Only then, when the true faith and a life of faith are 
made the standard of public and private merit and ethics, will the 
temporal, no less than the eternal, welfare of nations and of indi- 
viduals be assured. 

Let us, through the rosary, call to Mary for her powerful inter- 
cession in the battle of the Church against the enemies of faith and 
morals, and with her intercession we shall be sure of victory. Amen, 











DUTY 


TWELVE ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 
‘BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


II. Tue Limits or Duty 


It is no easy task to exhaust the contents of the word duty. We 
have spoken of its meaning and the foundation on which it rests. 
To-day we propose to say something of its limits, or rather, extent, 
which, in this matter, is nearly the same thing. Duty covers the 
whole field of conduct, and is, therefore, conterminous with it. 

While still on the threshold of our subject, it is advisable to 
correct some palpable, though very common, errors about duty. 
First of all we must not forget that duty has a positive or affirmative 
side as well as a negative. To a Catholic it means more than merely 
“ceasing to do evil.” We must also “learn to do well.” “To enter 
the kingdom of heaven” it is not enough to have empty hands, they 
must be full. In the weighing of the soul in judgment, duty, on its 
negative side, 1. ¢., the mere absence of evil, would make a poor 
show in the way of assets against our life’s liabilities. We can not 
be said to do our duty unless we are able to say not only that we 
avoid wrong-doing, but also “leave not undone what we ought 
to do.” 

The young man who is said to do no harm, is far, as yet, from 
having done his duty. He may be, withal, a worthless and mis- 
chievous person. So far he is but an empty vessel at best. 

Owing to the long prevalent, though now utterly discarded, be- 
lief in the worthlessness and uselessness of good works, quite a 
distorted notion of duty gained ground in many quarters. To pay 
no heed to personal efforts, but simply to appropriate the righteous- 
ness of another, was an easy way of “fulfilling all justice,” 7. e., of 
doing one’s duty, but it did not long hold. Good sense and sound 
theology were opposed to it alike. And yet in practise this irra- 
tional view of duty is acted upon quite as much, if not more, in 
Catholic circles as in Protestant. Not merely individuals, but whole 
classes and nations, are judged and lost, even in this world, through 
it. The reformation in the north of Europe, the corrupt renaissance 
and revolution in the south, were the direct outcome of the clergy 
and people forgetting or failing to act on the principle that duty 
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has its positive as well as its negative side. This error, whereso- 
ever prevalent, spells decadence and degeneracy. 

Again, duty is not to be confounded either with ability or hero- 
ism. They are quite distinct. A man may be heroic and clever, 
and yet anything but a model of duty. Some of the greatest 
scoundrels in history were both heroic and clever, and yet highly 
immoral in the sense of undutiful. So far from acting on high 
motives—the very soul of duty—narrow professionalism, gain, 
greed, or glory, were their main incentives to action. Able they 
were, patriotic, too, perhaps, but models of duty, in the Catholic 
sense of the term—the only sound one, rationally, be it observed— 
never. And yet nothing more common even in books on duty than 
to find the names of soldiers, sailors, scholars, statesmen, financiers, 
and merchants, praised as heroes and martyrs to duty—a quality 
which, if the truth were known, they most lacked, except in a very 
narrow sense. Their names are trotted out, as if success or emi- 
nence in one’s business or profession were the real marks of duty, 
whereas they are no proofs that their lives were those of duty at 
all. Duty is simply doing what we ought to do. Hence, even high 
sanctity is not exactly duty, as it is doing more than one is bound 
to do by the law and light, both of reason and faith. Indeed, strictly 
speaking, there are no heroes or martyrs to duty, or rather, we are 
all, or ought to be, heroes and martyrs to duty, because everyone 
is bound, 1. e., ought, to do his duty in life. 

Whether we die on the battlefield or amid the tender cares of 
home, we should all die martyrs to duty. For duty is being where 
one ought to be, and doing what one ought to do. All else is 
accidental. 

It is to be observed, however, that all are not called alike. Each 
post in life has its duties. Light, talent, rank, occupation, modify 
and determine what one has to do, and ought to do; but all men, 
without exception, have their duty to fulfil in their respective 
spheres. None are exempt. Duty is universal; it applies to all. 
The form, not the substance, of duty changes. Howsoever exalted 
one’s position, be he king, Pope, ruler, or aught else, duty follows 
jim and claims observance. Indeed, one reason why we, who stand 
on lower and safer ground, should not envy those who occupy 
these dizzy heights, is that their responsibilities, in other words, 
their duties, are higher and more exacting than ours, and a fall 
from them entails more serious consequences. One thing, there- 
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fore, is certain, that none are outside the limits of duty. What- 
soever shape or form it assumes it binds us; and the only difference 
that God, from whom it receives its binding force, discerns among 
His children, is the manner in which each one pays the debt he 
owes in duty. In face of duty there is no favoritism. All are equal. 
Each and every human being is bound to do what he ought to do. 

So universal is this debt of duty that in its primary precepts it 
can not be dispensed with, even by God himself. For to do right 
and shun wrong is founded in the very nature and essence of 
things, the opposite of which would be a contradiction and unthink- 
able, and thus irreconcilable with God’s attributes. To understand 
this we must bear in mind that there are certain truths and laws 
founded on unchangeable relations, such as geometrical truths or 
those of number; and which we can not conceive to be otherwise 
than they are. They do not depend on the will of God, but were 
ever present as true in the divine Mind. The divine Will or action 
does not, and can not, terminate in unreality or nonentity. He 
can not contradict himself. There are certain other facts or laws, 
however, such because God wills they should be so—such as the 
laws of nature, attraction, movement, chemical combination, and 
the rest. These may be conceived as otherwise, had God so or- 
dained. It is not unthinkable that the present distribution of land 
and water, or the shape and character of plants and animals on our 
earth, should be reversed, if God so willed it; but on the supposi- 
tion that He made man a moral and intelligent being, we could 
not, without entangling ourselves in a contradiction, conceive God 
not willing that a man should escape. He is necessarily a God of 
order, and duty is the ordered conduct of a rational creature—the 
living up to and in accordance with his faculties. Duty, in fact, is 
the being and living true to our nature. 

Moral truth, 7. ¢., the principles of duty, are absolute and un- 
changeable. The different views that have prevailed as to what is 
right and wrong merely indicates that the application of these 
truths or principles has varied, not the principles themselves. Cruel 
and vicious actions, or what appears so to us now, have, in some 
times and states of society, been regarded as right, but never cruelty 
or vice as such. By a law of his nature, man ever seeks good in the 
abstract, even though the thing is bad in the concrete. Sinful 
pleasure is only indulged in because apparently good. In the same 
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way, if to do a wrong thing is, or ever has been, deemed a duty, it 
is done not as wrong, but as a matter of duty. 

But, you may say, if even God can not exempt a man from doing 
his duty, how is it we hear so much in the Catholic Church of dis- 
pensations from certain religious duties, prayer, fasting, hearing 


Mass, and the rest? In reality, this does not touch the point of duty 


at all. The general law of doing what we ought to do, 1. e., our 
duty, remains intact. The Church, like any other society, endowed 
with authority to make laws, can dispense, not from divine, but 
from human laws, of her own framing; and it may be even a duty 
to accept and act upon such dispensation. The broad principle of 
duty ever binds, even though special conventional forms of it are 
dispensed with, changed, or modified. As I said, the form and par- 
ticular application may vary; but the essence of duty remains ever 
the same. Though in certain circumstances we may not be bound 
to hear Mass on Sundays, abstain from meat on Fridays, or fast in 
Lent, we are not released from duty for all that. The human ele- 
ment in duty ceases, but the divine remains. Indeed, conflicting 
duties often meet, when it is sometimes difficult for conscience to 
decide which binds. One thing is certain in duty, “we must obey 
God rather than man.” The human must ever give way to the 
divine. The bell rings out, for example, for holy Mass, or any 
other form of divine service on Sunday, but a child falls ill, or a 
fire breaks out, endangering human life and property. Now com- 
mon sense and the voice of conscience tell us that the divine duty 
of brotherly love is more binding than the human one, though 
grave, of worshiping God at a particular hour on a specified day. 
Duty binds on that occasion as strong as before, but under a new 
form. 

Life, therefore, is a network of duties. We live in a world 
where it presses in upon us from every side. We can no more get 
away from duty than from the planet we live on. We are, of course, 
free and may discard it, but it binds notwithstanding. It is not 
limited by space, though, like the air and the soil, it may vary. We 
find duty awaiting and imperatively claiming observance in every 
region of the globe—north, south, east, and west. We may change 
our home and country, adopt new professions, enter into fresh 
complicated relations with others, but wherever we go, or wherever 
we are, there duty stares us in the face. Men differ in habits and 
views, they are at variance as to art, politics, literature and re- 
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ligion, but all agree as to the imperative claims of duty. That duty 
binds the conscience, is thus a truth, recognized by all mankind 
whatsoever their differences in other respects. They may call 
things by wrong names, as we think; one may look upon as a duty 
what another would call a sin; Christians may eat as clean what 
Jews and Brahmins shrink from as unclean; what may be thought 
right in one place, or age, is deemed wrong in another; but is not 
all this a confession of the very power and universality of duty? 
Duty makes all things sacred, and is a world-wide avowal of the 
force of moral law and the existence of a divine Lawgiver, who 
alone can bind the conscience by the universal sense of duty. Light 
to distinguish wherein it lies in certain complex circumstances, or 
grace from without to act up to a high standard of it, may be alto- 
gether wanting, or at least vary much, in strength and intensity ; 
still the knowledge of it, conveyed by conscience as a controlling 
and impelling force, is never altogether absent from any normal 
healthy mind. 

Again I repeat, it is no valid objection to the universality of duty 
to say that men’s ideas of duty differ with time and clime—that 
duty conveys one meaning to a Catholic, another to a Protestant— 
one thing in one age, or country, another in another; for wherever 
there is the use of reason there can never be perpetual darkness in 
regard to the main obligations of the moral law and man’s duty to 
observe them. All men, whether “Jew, Greek or Barbarian,” have, 
and ever had, a standard of right and wrong, and owned it was 
their duty to live up to the requirements of this standard. 

But not only is duty universal in point of space, 1. ¢., all the 
world over, it is so, too, in point of time. It binds always, at least 
on its negative side. This is the same as to say that a man should 
ever conduct himself well. He must be always on duty. He may 
be off work, but never off duty. There is always something that a 
man ought to be and do, and that is duty. The best form of recrea- 
tion, Mr. Gladstone used to say, and act on, is a change of work. 
In regard to duty there is, morally, no other choice. To be free 
from duty, if it means anything, means simply a change of duty. 
The duties of public life give way to those of the home. The duties 
of the tradesman, the clerk, the teacher, the workman, have ceased; 
but those of the father, the husband, the son, or the brother, begin. 
A man’s work is done for the day. He comes home from mart, 
or farm, or office, or factory, fagged out and tired. With a sigh 
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of relief, perhaps, he says the day’s duties are over. But are they? 
Far from it. A new set of duties face him there. There is some- 
thing that he owes or ought to be to his parents and neighbors, or 
wife and children. There is a duty of kindness, patience, good 
example, to be discharged, just as important as the duty he has left 
behind. A knocking off duty, as is sometimes said, no more means 
a cessation of duty than a change of air means a stoppage of breath- 
ing. Ever present, duty follows one all through life. 

A man, for example, is born rich, or, by a stroke of good luck, 
rapidly grows rich. He never did and never needs to do a stroke 
of hard work in his life for a living. Has he thereby escaped duty? 
Is he free from all responsibility? Far from it. Like every one 
else, he owes a debt of duty to God, his Church, his country, his 
family, and all depending on him. He, too, is in this world meshed 
in a network of duties. Increase of wealth, indeed, brings increase 
of duties. And if a man neglects these duties, lives as if in nowise 
indebted to God or his neighbor, then he is dishonest and fraudulent. 
He shirks his work, his life duty, and is no better in the sight of 
almighty God than an ablebodied tramp, who has work to do, and 
won't do it. 

What is called the day of rest comes round. We are glad that 
the duties tying us to counter, mill, or office, are over; but even 
Sunday brings its duties too—the most important of all, those spe- 
cially dealing with public worship, such as the hearing of holy Mass, 
and the rest. There is no day of rest from duty—as well escape 
the air around us as fly from it. What seems farthest away from 
it—sleep, pleasure, amusement—must all be regulated by duty. Or 
to take another instance: A man is stricken down with illness. He 
has to knock off work and resign his post. All life and energy seem 
gone. Brain, and nerve, and muscle, strike work, and he is simply 
fit for nothing. Yet he is fit for duty, nay, bound to it. It follows 
him into the sickroom, tells him to be patient and resigned to God’s 
will under suffering ; and show himself grateful to the devoted wife, 
sister, or nurse, who out of a sense of duty also devote themselves 
to caring for him. 

Or, again, opportunities are offered us of easily winning fame, 
wealth, and pleasure, at the expense of principle. A word has 
to be said, a deed done, that duty tells us is wrong. The tempter 
is at hand to whisper, “All these things that eye and heart crave for 
shall I give thee, if falling down thou wilt adore me.” To whom 
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must he listen? The call of the tempter, or the call of duty? No 
choice is left a true man. He must follow duty, cost what it may. 
Temptation to, and opportunities for, wrongdoing abound. What 
is to hinder us enjoying or profiting by them? No human eye sees. 
No human voice or arm is raised to interrupt our unholy work. 
But there is one voice that no human being can silence—the voice 
of conscience in defense of duty, crying out, even though it be in 
the wilderness, that we must do our duty, ever do what is right, 
and ever shun what is wrong. 

Duty, therefore, shadows us all through life. It has no limits of 
time or place. It is in extent boundless. Like God, it is present 
everywhere. It has a sentry in every human soul watching over its 
due performance, and ever giving a warning signal when neglected 
or badly done. This still, small voice within us is a high witness not 
only of the Spirit of God within us, but also reminds us of the ever 
present and ever pressing calls of duty. Even in the midst of our 
sinful excesses it ever reminds us of what we ought to be and are 
not. It reminds us of the urgent duty of repentance. Seeing that 
we can not escape duty, let us make up our minds as reasonable 
beings to accept the inevitable. We can not prevail against God—no 
more can we against duty. 

Let us divest ourselves of the idea that a life of duty is a life of 
dulness and hardship. In reality it is a life of pleasure, and the 
only possible one. Our own experience, as of all the world, testifies 
to the “hard ways of sin,” which every life is that is not one of 
duty. But it must be duty, as we have described it to-day, in the 
full extent of the term—and not limited to some favorite or con- 
genial form of duty. What happiness is comparable to that of the 
man who feels he is doing his duty, and can look back on duty 
already done? All misery is the result of duty left undone by some 
one or other. Let us gird ourselves, then, to the great task of doing 
our duty, in thought, word, and deed, to God, our neighbor and our- 
selves. In truth, there are no limits to duty. The limits of duty 
are the limits of life. 
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OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


ADDRESS AT A WEDDING 


Through the blessing of the Church your marriage is now sancti- 
fied. You are joined in union before God and man, and from this 
solemn moment you are, through God, bound together until God 
again separates you. At the foot of this altar you have made your 
solemn vows, and at the foot of this altar a new life begins for you, 
with new hopes, but also with new cares and new duties. From this 
holy place you enter a new path, which Providence has pointed out 
to you through life, and from this important moment on, each joy 
must be for you a mutual joy, and each sorrow a mutual sorrow. 

The beginning of this new life-path is strewn with roses; Provi- 
dence has endowed you with the material circumstances desired for 
happiness in this life ; heaven has favored you still more, and granted 
you that which offers you assurance of eternal happiness. This day 
is for you truly a happy one, and all conditions seem to promise you 
a happy lot in life. Thank God for this with your whole soul, and 
praise His goodness with gratitude, for all gifts come from above, 
from God, the Father of Light! 

It is my duty, however, to warn you that things will not remain 
as they are to-day. Our life on earth is. subject to constant changes. 
The gentle spring is followed by a sultry summer, by the bleak 
autumn, the cold winter. The days are not always fair, the sun does 
not always shine; dark and rainy days will follow, clouds and storms 
may come up on the horizon. The person now in happiness is not 
secure against grief and suffering ; in the happiest homes misfortune 
may suddenly appear and adversity may be the lot of the happiest 
marriage. The adversity, however, is robbed of its sharpest sting 
if shared by a loyal partner; the suffering is more easily borne by 
mutual love; virtue gives courage to bear misfortune in a Christian 
manner, and even the hardest blows of undeserved disaster have no 
power to disturb a union in which religion and the fear of God pre- 
vail. If, therefore, the dark days of winter approach sooner or 
later, husband and wife, who in mutual respect and confidence are 
attached to each other, carry eternal spring in their hearts. To the 
couple who in God remain faithful to their bond, the love which is 
sanctified by virtue becomes an eternal spring which can not be 
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darkened by threatening skies. In the marriage in which one heart 
understands the other, suffering and misfortune will serve to bind 
more closely these souls, who have been joined for better or worse, 
in sickness and health, for here and hereafter. 

May you also, my dear friends, possess this eternal spring of 
mutual esteem and confidence! May the sun of pure love, sancti- 
fied by virtue, never set for you. May it shine forth, conquering all 
the storms of life, as clear and bright as on this, your happy day! 
May your hearts remain united, in joys and sorrows, inseparable, 
faithful, steadfast, loyal, unto the grave! You, as bridegroom and 
husband, have in this union new and important duties imposed upon 
you. You have bound yourself from this moment to preserve and 
protect the happiness of your bride as you would your own. Your 
wife is given you by God as a companion for life; you owe to her 
love and loyalty, protection and assistance. You are indissolubly 
united to her, and only with and through her, you can hereafter find 
your happiness. Your wife’s welfare must be your welfare; your 
wife’s honor your honor; your wife’s esteem and love must be 
your pride and pleasure; your wife’s happiness the task and reward 
of your life. She has given herself to you in closest union, she has 
for your sake taken upon herself new duties; for this she has a 
right to your love and support. I exhort you most earnestly, as the 
minister of God who imposes these duties on you in this Holy Sacra- 
ment, to love, honor and protect her till death. 

And for you, the bride and wife, begins to-day a new life and new 
duties. You have to-day sworn to love and to be faithful to your 
husband, and this oath must govern hereafter your whole life. Your 
husband has chosen you for his partner in life, he desires from this 
day on to be your counsellor, protector and defender ; you therefore 
owe him in all reasonable things obedience, confidence, love and 
faithfulness. Whatever the future may have in store there can be 
no other place, for you, but at the side of your husband, no other 
happiness than with him. The home must be your sphere of activity, 
and yours is the task to establish there peace, cheerfulness, content- 
edness and happiness and to keep them there. Then may the future 
bring what it will, you will bear misfortunes with fortitude if it 
meets you at the place appointed for you by God, at the side of your 
husband. You have to expect that God will test you by sickness, 
suffering, and may be by death. There is nothing perfect nor lasting 
in this world. 
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May Our Lord grant you then, dear friends, all the graces He 
promises to those united in holy wedlock in His Church! May 
heaven guard you on your journey through life, grant you many 
happy days, keep distant from you all danger, and may every suc- 
ceeding year find you more closely united in respect and confidence, 
in love and loyalty, in virtue and the fear of God! May Providence 
keep you many long, happy years. May the good Lord look down 
graciously upon you, and may the blessings be with you of God the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF MORAL TRAINING 
CHAPTERS IN CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
XXV. DEGENERACY—HEREDITY 


Heredity shares largely the attention of the world to-day. Some 
very striking occurrences have been brought to light of which a 
basis has been made for theories which still remain theories and 
will never be anything more. Theories are not to be scoffed at, and 
are to be neglected only when they parade as demonstrated con- 
clusions have been found useless in the fields of science. Theories 
degenerate and decay, as may be the lot of everything limited in 
this world of change. Degeneracy is a salient fact, and most of all 
in the moral order. There are those, and they are not a few, who 
leave the Father’s home and never return. There are prodigals who, 
tired of the husks and the far-off country and the company that 
sinks them and debases them, go back to the fireside where they 
spent happy hours, the memory of which in some mysterious way 
always clings and not seldom draws away from the depths and 
stations on the heights. 

In no way does a man so impoverish himself in his gifts and 
qualities, so impoverish himself in his own eyes and in those of his 
fellows, as when he becomes unrecognizable as the one who set out 
on life’s morning march, when his bosom was young, so full of 
promise and so hopeful of victory, when he is so far unrecognizable 
that his own will not know him, that his name is erased from all 
the family records and his portraits are all turned to the wall and 
no mention of him must ever be made in the paternal halls. If this 
is a deserved fate, then indeed must he be a degenerate. Yet let 
him be fallen as low as possible, there are many who would stoop 
to pick him up, out of the charity in their hearts, and because they 
know there are lower depths into which he might fall, and because 
they know not the day that they themselves might kennel with 
the poor lame dogs that have to be helped over stiles. God bless 
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them for the thought and for the deed—not degenerates they, but 
princes in God’s own household. 

It is not of evolutionary degeneracy that this chapter speaks, but of 
a worse kind, the degeneracy that makes will and mind, and, through 
both, body to deteriorate. Degeneracy is loss of birthright, the loss 
of all that has been given a man by right of natural descent; it is a 
falling away from typal condition. It means one born noble becom- 
ing a serf, one born wealthy becoming a pauper, one born strong 
becoming a weakling, and, last of all, one born a man becoming a 
beast. It is against this last catastrophe that pedagogy must do 
battle. If it is unable to prevent degeneracy, or lessen or prevent 
its consequences, if it can not help toward repristination, then it has 
no place among the works of men; then it itself, alas! is degenerate. 

More censurable than degeneracy itself is a system that harbors 
the microbes of deterioration. It is the end of education to de- 
velop a man in all that he is, to strengthen body, mind and will. 
Truth is the only nourishment of the mind ; virtue—that is, the virile 
combat against all the advances of moral corruption—is the life of 
the will, and health of body is so easily, as it is so frequently, im- 
paired, by weakening the mind through error and falsehood and by 
not proclaiming to the will the law of liberty which keeps the whole 
man unspotted of the world. It is not a peculiar felicity, this being 
obligated, no matter what the subject introduced, to insist upon the 
most fundamental and simplest formulas of all education. It can 
not be helped. Every time the same disease is in process, so often 
must the same antitoxin be administered. What marvelous strides 
have been made in sanitation, and how grateful must suffering 
humanity be for all that has been done to make the body sound. 

The old-time adage was: A sound mind in a sound body. It calls 
for sound mind and sound body, not for sound body only or for 
sound mind only, but mind is first, and if sacrifice of either is in- 


evitable, then let body and not mind be immolated. A sound body — 


can go far toward making a sound mind; witness all the triumphs 
in the field of surgery and medicine. The mind which is denied the 
truth is an infection and works resistlessly in making children 
and adults degenerates. That physical deterioration is in a very 
large measure due to heredity is admitted. This has given rise to 
theories, more or less orthodox, not merely from a religious but 
from every point of view. 

An attempt has been made to discover the laws of heredity and 
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to give them fixity. Scientific certainty on this point will not be 
reached for many long ages. No ratiocination, no syllogism can be 
conclusive on this head until induction has traveled over a region 
of facts, practically infinite in extent. Nature is constant, it is true, 
but one solitary act of freakishness and she puzzles a whole world 
of honest searchers. Were some of the decisions pronounced by 
judges estimably competent on this subject to prevail, then the 
race might take lessons from the dreamy Orient and lie down and 
await without any fear of responsibility for inevitable consequences. 
It is the utter helplessness of the individual and the utter hopeless- 
ness implied that make some of its supposed laws such a cause of 
degeneracy. There is certainly at times consequences of heredity 
which make the life struggle constant and call upon the offspring 
for a heroicity that seems exorbitant. Whatever moral burden is 
laid by descent upon the child it is incontestable that somewhere or 
other on God’s earth there is refreshment and easement for him, 
and that Providence will always see to it that he is not tried beyond 
his strength and that he has within himself a potency of will which 
religion may render indomitable. 

It is in questions like these that the barrenness of science is made 
apparent. There is a pedagogy which, only partly awake to the 
nature of man, adopts without examination sometimes all the con- 
clusions of incomplete research, and so deems useless any auxiliary 
that claims that only man’s mind is teachable and that man’s will can 
not be trained and must be left to fight with the resources with 
which parentage has equipped it. Such a notion is not only un- 
scientific, but is criminal as well and amenable for all the misery, 
weakness, turpitude and iniquity which in all ages have engaged the 
attention of Church and State and evoked the utterances of socialism 
and anarchy. 

If we are told that pedagogy has no time and no mission to re- 
dress these evils, then let the avowal be a public and an honest one, 
and let the schoolboy and collegian look elsewhere for relief from 
these intolerable conditions. Parents are answerable for the educa- 
tion to which they commit their children. Parents have in many 
places, the world over, the selection of the institutions to which 
they send their children. In the discharge of their obligations their 
duty is clear, and in the light of these principles their duty is of 
superlative value. The most superficial study of heredity will prove 
to fathers and to mothers what traits they bequeath to those who 
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spring from them. From this knowledge will come to them the con- 
viction that in some degree they are responsible for many of the 
tendencies, and so should be animated with a determination to 
diminish the consequences and to make comparatively easy, if not 
pleasant, the warfare which those whom they have brought into 
the world must wage. If this warfare is not waged triumphantly, 
then with them heredity has left as a legacy degeneracy. 


XXVI. Taste 


Taste is the perception and enjoyment of what is choice. It in- 
cludes therefore, in its object eligibility, and in its possessor selec- 
tion. The two faculties which are its congeners are mind and will, 
and the more clearly they perceive and the more keenly they enjoy, 
the more perfect is in them the quality of taste. And what has 
pedagogy to do with taste? The question ought to be, What is 
there that pedagogy has not to do with taste? A child left to its 
own resources in this matter, a child whose taste has not been de- 
veloped or has been allowed to run wild, is at the mercy of every 
charlatan who has a theory to propound, or creed to establish, or a 
cause to uphold. 

Where taste has not been cultivated, education, no matter what its 
nature, is rudderless. It has no canon whereby to adjudicate in 
all matters which make appeal to sense or reason. Taste properly 
trained is as safe a guide in many things as instinct is in an animal. 
When of a man it is justifiable to state that he has no taste, or, what 
is nearly the same, that his taste is bad; then such a one is marked, 
his judgments are deemed valueless and his efforts will be impotent 
in the whole region—how vast that region is!—in the whole region 
where taste is umpire. It has been held as proverbially irrefutable 
that no dispute should be allowed in questions of taste: de gustibus 
non est disputandum. 

Like all sayings which for ages pass current among men, this 
maxim is susceptible of a twofold interpretation, both contradictory, 
one of which only can be true. Either taste is a monitor in all dis- 
cernings or it is not. When we say a monitor in all distinguishings 
we mean in all that belong to the province of taste. That it is a 
standard of genuineness seems patent. 

The masterpieces of all times, whether in literature or art, received 
their high position, and have maintained the supremacy even when 
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some (and how few they are!) revolutionary minds rebelled against 
the supremacy and sometimes endeavored to argue them out of 
existence, them or their reputed or their accredited authors. The 
verdict was given long before there appeared in the world sys- 
tematized rules and clever analyses aiming at proving that where the 
popular taste had placed them, there they belonged. Before scien- 
tific adjustment there had been an enjoyment of their beauty and a 
perception of their proportions which gave them the seal of im- 
mortality which has been guaranteed by all generations of men 
since. There have been disputes, not about their general excellence, 
but relative to minor details. Disputes continue, but the primal 
taste has been rapturously sanctioned. In matters of highly matured 
taste, that is, in matters which enter into the vision of balanced 
minds, there has been and there will be variance. 

In this sense it must be granted that tastes may be compared, and 
tastes may be modified, and tastes may, in expression, be less or 
more enthusiastic or condemnatory, and hence taste may, both in its 
object as well as in itself, be a center of heated argument, and so 
there may be a dispute about taste. There is bad taste and good 
taste. There is a taste which lauds what is inferior and minimizes 
or execrates what is superior. There is a healthy and there is a 
diseased taste. This very well known fact makes compulsory de- 
bates on the subject of taste. There are tastes which are the out- 
come of habits, social, intellectual, moral and religious. This proves 
that there must at times be a war of taste against taste. There is a 
national taste which we may not like, because it likes us not, and 
so, though we respect it, we understand how easily and rationally 
its existence might foment very learned and very perplexing dis- 
cussions, not to say quarrels. The proverb is rather a slur on the 
race. It is tantamount to saying that it makes no difference what 
a man likes or dislikes, or that it is useless to argue against it be- 
cause reason and logic are very secondary, in a word, that nearly all 
of us are beyond the reach of being convinced, and so if we got our 
desert motley should be our wear. 

There most assuredly is a possibility where so much variety of 
worth exists of discerning the difference between values and of 
crowning what is royal, whether it be in literature or art. The 
definition that taste is the perception and enjoyment of what is 
choice admitted, it follows that taste is susceptible of many degrees, 
depending on the intelligence of the appreciator. From this flows, 
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as a consequence, that the more keen a mind is rendered by training 
m the direction of discernment, the more perfect will taste be. Surely, 
one might say, surely in a subject like the present there can be no 
denying that the simplest form of pedagogy is advanced enough to’ 
do something toward taste-cultivation without being harassed with 
the repetition, likely to become nauseating, of the view that 
morality is essential. This protest is equivalent to a statement that 
morality or religion has nothing to do with taste, that one may be 
considered a safe critic of books, and of marbles, and of paintings, 
and of music, without summoning the principals of faith to one’s 
assistance. 

All beauty that is genuine beauty must be examined by the judg- 
ment before it is enjoyed. Sudden rapture is not unusual, but 
along with it is connoted some reason for its springing into being. 
An act of the intelligence is always implied, though so swift are 
emotions that occasionally they render us powerless to discover im- 
mediately the why and the wherefore of their awakening. If there 
be no mental operation accompanying our transports, either they are 
mere sensations and will abide in that lower zone, or they are im- 
possible of analysis and so can not be a joy forever. In other 
words, there are principles which explain taste and furnish the 
reasons why taste is good and bad. There is a literature that is so 
execrable that he who reads is verily wallowing in a sensual stye 
while perusing. A taste for such productions grows upon what it 
feeds and becomes like unto its nourishment. It is a taste which 
soon converts its possessor into one maw, ever open for one kind of 
food and insatiable. It is a depraving taste. It assimilates its 
victim into itself and leaves him ruined in all his prosperity, blighted 
in all his faculties. 


“Prostrate the beauteous ruin lies, and all 
That shared its shelter perish in its fall.” 


How is pedagogy going to eradicate or check a taste so pernicious 
as that? What principles will it invoke? If the pedagogy is of the 
earth, earthy, a pedagogy built upon materialism, what will this 
debauchee listen to-in the way of corrective or inspiring maxims? 
Tell him whither he is hurrying he will answer scoffingly and 
logically: There is no hereafter, no God, no immortality, there is 
only the grave. How colorless such a system of education in the 
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presence of man’s majesty stripped of its regal garb and clinging 
to all that is sensual or ravenously as a wild beast. What is said of 
taste in the above relation may be said of taste in all its ramifica- 
tions, of the taste that enjoys infidelity, untruth, dishonesty, im- 
morality, domestic and social, for taste is called upon to assert 
itself regarding all these modifiers of human activity. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith. 
The Congregation has issued detailed instructions re- 
garding the sending of Mass intentions to Churches fol- 
lowing the Oriental Rites. 
The text is given below: 


INSTRUCTIO PRO NEGOTIIS RITUS ORIENTALIS 


Quum plures praelati enucleatas instructiones postulaverint circa modum 
quo transmitti possint Missae ad Ecclesias rituum orientalium, haec S. C., 
ad tramites recentiorum Decretorum, has distinctas normas proponit ab omni- 
bus adamussim servandas: 


1. Si qui velint Missas, quarum exuberet copia, ad Ecclesias rituum ori- 
entalium mittere, hoc praestare possunt non modo per hanc S. C. uti praecipi- 
tur in Decreto Recenti S. C. Concilii (die 22 Maii 1907) sed etiam per 
Rmos Delegatos Apostolicos in regionibus orientalibus constitutos. Quo in 
casu necesse est significare Delegatis Apostolicis quot Missae et quae stipen- 
diorum summa tradi debeant praelatis orientalibus intra cuiusque Delegationis 
ambitum existentibus. 

2. Nullatenus licet eleemosynas mittere ad viros laicos qui postea eas 
distribuant sacerdotibus Missas celebraturis. 

3. Neque licet celebrationem Missarum directe committere presbyteris 
orientalibus. 

4. Vetitum etiam est eleemosynas directe mittere ad Superiores Congre- 
gationum religiosarum orientalium. 

5. Imo neque licet Missas directe committere praelatis orientalibus qui 
vel sint Episcopi titulares vel simplices Vicarii Patriarchales. 

6. Si vero agatur de Antistitibus habentibus iurisdictionem ordinariam 
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episcopalem in Oriente, Missarum intentiones cum relativa eleemosyna ab 
episcopis et sacerdotibus ad ipsos Antistites directe mitti possunt pro neces- 
sitatibus sacerdotum dumtaxat eis subiectorum, uti declaravit S. C. Concilii 
die 18 Martii 1908. Ne autem, ex pluribus locis simul, multae eleemosynae 
confluant in unam et eamdem dioecesim (quod nimiam dilationem in Missis 
celebrandis secumferret); ideo qui committit eleemosynas alicui Praelato 
orientali, certiorem faciat de numero Missarum etiam Delegatum Apostolicum 
regionis ad quem spectat vigilare ut Missae, ea qua par est sollicitudine, 
celebrentur. 

Datum Romae ex aedibus S. C. de Propaganda Fide die 15 Iulii 1908. 

Fr. H. M. Carp. Gorti, Praef. 

Atoisius CuiEsa, Officialis. 


IN DELEGATIONE APOSTOLICA CONSTANTINOPOLITANA 


Ecclesiae Ritus Armeni: 
Constantinopoli, Adana, Ancyra, Brussa, Cesarea, Erzerum, Sebaste et 
Tokat, Trebisonda. 
Ecclesiae Ritus Bulgarici: 
Vicariatus Apostolicus Thraciae (Adrianopoli)—Vicariatus Apostolicus 
Macedoniae (Salonicco). 


IN DELEGATIONE APOSTOLICA SYRIAE 


Ecclesiae Ritus Arment: 
Aleppo, Marasc. 
Ecclesiae Ritus Graeco-Melchitae: 
Aleppo, Baalbek, Beyrouth, Bosra et Auran, Damasco, Homs et Hama, 
Paneas, Sidone, Tolemaide seu S. Giovanni d’Acri, Tiro, Tripoli, Zahle. 
Ecclesiae Ritus Syriaci: 
Aleppo, Beyrouth, Damasco, Homs et Hama. 


Ecclesiae Ritus Syro-Maronitici: 
Aleppo, Baalbek, Beyrouth, Cipro, Damasco, Gebail et Batrum, Tiro, 
Tripoli, Sidone. 
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CONCERNING ESPOUSALS 


Some time before last Easter John entered into a serious and 
valid contract of betrothal with a widow named Virginia. Vir- 
ginia was a third cousin of John, and the sponsalia were contracted 
on condition that the Church would allow them to marry. Appli- 
cation was made for a dispensation from the impediment of con- 
sanguinity in the fourth degree, and the dispensation was obtained. 
Before the marriage took place, however, the widow died. She left 
a grown daughter, Rhea, whom John now desires to wed. Will it be 
necessary to get a dispensation from the impediment of blood rela- 
tionship, since Rhea is John’s third cousin once removed; and will 
it be necessary also to get a dispensation from the impediment 
publicae honestatis, on account of the valid espousals that existed 
between John and Rhea’s mother, Virginia? 

Answer.—I, There is no need of a dispensation from an impedi- 
ment of consanguinity in order that John may marry Rhea. Rhea’s 
mother was John’s third cousin, or, as the Canon Law puts it, the 
widow Virginia was related by blood to John in the fourth degree 
of kinship. The widow’s daughter Rhea is related to John in the 
fifth degree, touching the fourth, in quinto gradu attingente quar- 
tum. In English John and Rhea are called third cousins once re- 
moved. In Latin they are called consanguinet in quinto gradu attin- 
gente quartum. Now the fourth Council of Lateran, held under 
Innocent III, A. D. 1215, and the Council of Trent, A. D. 1545, re- 
stricted the impediment to marriage arising from blood relationship 
to the fourth degree of kindred, that is, to third cousins. Any re- 
lationship beyond the fourth degree, even though it be mixed with a 
closer degree, say the second or the third, creates no impediment 
to marriage. Before the fourth Council of Lateran, the impedi- 
ment extended to the seventh degree, 7. ¢., to sixth cousins. But 
as it was very difficult to follow up blood relationship to the seventh 
degree, the council wisely restricted the impediment to the fourth 
degree. As Rhea’s mother and John were third cousins, or blood 
relatives in the fourth degree, it follows that Rhea herself is more 
distantly related to John than the fourth degree, and therefore 
needs no dispensation in order to marry John. 

II. But when we come to the second question the solution is 
not so easy. Theologians and canonists of high repute have 
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argued the matter for centuries, but the case is still in court. 
Are espousals valid, when contracted by two persons between whom 
a diriment impediment to marriage exists, provided these persons 
contract the espousals on condition of obtaining a dispensation from 
the impediment ? 

Theologians are agreed that, if the impediment be one from 
which the Church can not or does not dispense, or if there be no 
sufficient reason for granting a dispensation, the espousals are null 
and void. Even though the impediment be one from which the 
Church can and does dispense, and there be a just cause for grant- 
ing a dispensation, nevertheless if either party to the betrothal con- 
tract breaks the engagement before a dispensation is granted, then 
the espousals are null and void, and a subsequent dispensation pro- 
duces no effect whatever. On this point also the theologians are in 
accord. If, after a dispensation has been granted, the parties to a 
betrothal renew their consent, either expressly or tacitly, v. g. by 
having the banns of marriage published, in that case the sponsalia 
are valid and produce their canonical effects. On these points there 
exists no controversy. 

The question which divides the theologians to-day, and has di- 
vided them for centuries, is this: Are sponsalia, contracted sub con- 
ditione; si dispensetur, by persons between whom a diriment im- 
pediment to marriage exists, null and void from the beginning, so 
that, although neither party to them withdraws consent, still 
they remain null and void and produce no canonical effect, even 
after a dispensation to wed has been granted, unless there be a re- 
newal of the engagement, after obtaining the dispensation? Or are 
such espousals conditionally valid from the moment they are 
entered into, and do they become absolutely valid on the granting 
of the dispensation to marry, without any renewal of the espousals? 
If such sponsalia are invalid from the beginning, then obtenta dis- 
pensatione they remain invalid, and create no diriment impediment 
publicae honestatis, between blood relations in the first degree. If, 
on the contrary, such espousals are conditionally valid, like all other 
conditional espousals, then, obtenta dispensatione, they become abso- 
lutely valid, and create the diriment impediment publicae honestatis, 
which renders marriage with one another’s blood relations in the 
first degree null and void. For when valid espousals have once 
been contracted, then, although they be broken for just and suf- 
ficient cause, still they leave behind them a diriment impediment 
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publicae honestatis, which will invalidate the subsequent marriage 
of either party with the first degree blood relations of the other. 
Thus a man who is validly engaged to a woman, can not wed her 
mother, nor her sister, nor her daughter, even though the original 
engagement be broken by mutual consent and for sufficient cause. 
The same is true of the woman with regard to the man’s father, 
brother and son. Now if we apply what has been said to the case 
under discussion, we would say that if the sponsalia of John and 
Virginia, contracted “sub conditione: si dispensetur,’ became abso- 
lutely valid as soon as the dispensation was granted them to wed, 
then John can not marry validly any first degree blood relation of 
Virginia, i. e., neither her mother, nor her sister, nor her daughter 
Rhea. On the contrary, if the espousals of John and Virginia 
were invalid when they were contracted, then they remained invalid 
even after a dispensation to wed had been granted, and there exists 
no diriment impediment publicae honestatis to John’s marriage with 
Virginia’s daughter Rhea. 

Among the theologians who would permit John and Rhea to 
marry without procuring a dispensation we find Card. de Luca, 
Berardi, Lehmkuhl, Santi, Scavini, Gury, Giraldi, and very many 
others. Among the theologians who maintain that John’s espousals 
with Virginia were valid, and that therefore there does exist 
a diriment impediment publicae honestatis, between Virginia’s 
daughter and John, we find the names of St. Alphonsus, Reiffen- 
stuehl, Ballerini, de Angelis, D’Annibale, Noldin, etc. The first 
of these two groups of theologians maintains that sponsalia inter 
personas impeditas, tnnita sub conditione: SI SUPERIOR DISPENSAVE- 
RIT, sint ab initio radicaliter nulla, ita ut etiam obtenta dispensatione, 
licet consensus revocatus non sit, in sua nullitate persistant, nisi con- 
sensus fuerit renovatus. 

In support of their opinion they appeal to the Acta S. Sedis, 
I, p. 121, where we read: “If these espousals were valid, even 
though contracted sub conditione, then they would be binding from 
the very moment they were contracted. The condition attached to 
them adds nothing new, except the note of time, which is made de- 
pendent on the dispensation. Supposing the dispensation to have 
been granted, one party to the sponsalia could force the other 
party to contract marriage in case this second party should be un- 
willing to do so, and this he could do, not by virtue of the dispensa- 
tion, but by virtue of the promise to marry originally made. The 
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source of the obligation to marry would thus have to be traced 
back to the time that the espousals, even though conditional, were 
contracted. But, at the time when the espousals were contracted, 
the contracting parties were not capable of making such a contract, 
being disabled by the diriment impediment.” From which it fol- 
lows that a contract that is null and void when made, can not be 
rendered valid later on, except by renewal of the contract after 
the disability has been removed. 

Again, the Congregation of the Council has repeatedly declared 
espousals, such as we are discussing, to be null and void in law 
and of no effect, v. g., January 26, 1709; December 12, 1733; May 
2, 1857; November 27, 1858. On October 2, 1857, the same Con- 
gregation declared that these espousals are null and void, even 
though there was question of a blood relative having been violated 
under promise of marriage and to whom a dispensation was 
promised afterward. A renewal of the consent was necessary, the 
Congregation declared, even after the dispensation had been granted. 
and in the mean time both parties were canonically free to contract 
other espousals. Finally, according to these theologians, it has 
always been the steadfast practise of the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil to declare such espousals null and void. 

But now listen to the theologians of the opposite side. The rea- 
sons which they advance in support of the validity of these condi- 
tional espousals are even more cogent than those of their opponents. 

They contend that the condition, si dispensetur, annexed to the 
espousals is possible of fulfilment, since the Church can and does 
dispense in like cases, the condition is just and legitimate, since 
there is a sufficient reason for asking for a dispensation and a just 
cause for granting it. The subject matter of the conditional sponsal 
contract is perfectly legitimate, namely, marriage upon obtaining a 
dispensation. A contract, made on a condition that is just and 
legitimate, becomes valid and binding as soon as the condition is 
fulfilled. Again, in the opinion of these theologians, no proof can 
be drawn from the answers of the Congregation of the Council, be- 
cause, in the cases reviewed by the Congregation, the dispensation 
had not yet been fulminated and one of the parties had withdrawn 
consent, and therefore the sponsal contract remained null and 
void, even after a dispensation had been obtained. The cases re- 
viewed by the Congregation were therefore altogether different 
from ours. 
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The opinions of these two groups of theologians are solidly prob- 
able. Card. Gasparri says of them: “Haec altera sententia (main- 
taining the validity of the espousals under discussion here) est 
probabilior, sed et primam vera ac certa probabilitate, saltem ex- 
trinseca, gaudere putamus”’ (De Sponsal., p. 52). 

Dr. De Becker, professor at the University of Louvain, thinks 
that the opinion denying the validity of the espousals should be fol- 
lowed in practise. He says: “Praeferenda videtur haec ultima sen- 
tentia, quam suam saltem habere probabilitatem aegre negaretur; 
unde urgendi non essent effectus sponsalium validorum” (De Spon- 
sal., p. 8). 

In view of what has been said it would be difficult indeed to de- 
termine whether John and Rhea need a dispensation super impedt- 
mento publicae honestatis to wed, or not. But we may reach a 
satisfactory solution by another process of reasoning. St. Alphon- 
sus says, and in fact it is a common axiom in Canon Law, that 
whenever an opinion is probable in law (probabilitate juris) that 
there does not exist any ecclesiastical impediment to a marriage, 
then the Church has ever been presumed, even from the earliest 
times, to sanction such a marriage and to remove any impediment to 
it, if perchance any such should exist. According to the holy 
doctor, this is the common opinion of theologians and canonists, 
and he commends it as a safe rule to follow. There can be 
no question here of administering a Sacrament according to a 
probable opinion. In this case the Church removes the probable 
impediment, in case it does actually exist, and thus the Sacrament 
is administered with moral certainty as to its validity. Therefore 
John and Rhea may marry validly and licitly, without procuring a 
dispensation super impedimento publicae honestatis. 
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